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PREFACE 


This  announcement  represents  a major  step  in 
Livingston  College's  steady  progress  from  dream  to 
reality.  It  is  the  first  edition  of  the  College's 
first  announcement  containing  many  of  the  courses 
which  will  be  offered  in  its  first  year,  and  most 
of  the  faculty  and  staff  which  will  be  on  hand.  But 
more  will  join  the  College  during  the  coming  months, 
and  a number  of  courses  will  be  added  or  changed. 
Many  other  details  will  be  determined  as  well. 

Because  of  this,  a revised  and  updated  version 
of  the  announcement  will  be  issued  in  June.  Until 
then,  any  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Office 
of  the  Dean,  Livingston  College,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 
(Subject  to  Change) 

Academic  Year,  1969-1970 

September  11,  Thursday.  First  term  begins. 

November  27,  Thursday.  Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 
December  1,  Monday.  Recess  ends.  Classes  resume. 
December  20,  Saturday.  Last  class  day  of  term. 

December  22,  Monday.  Winter  recess  begins. 

January  5,  Monday.  Recess  ends.  Reading  period  begins. 
January  6,  Tuesday.  Reading  period. 

January  7,  Wednesday.  First  term  examinations  begin. 
January  20,  Tuesday.  Examinations  end. 

January  28,  Wednesday.  Second  term  begins. 

March  23,  Monday.  Spring  recess  begins. 

March  30,  Monday.  Recess  ends.  Classes  resume. 

May  12,  Tuesday.  Last  class  day  of  term. 

May  13,  Wednesday.  Reading  period  begins. 

May  14,  Thursday.  Reading  period. 

May  15,  Friday.  Second  term  examinations  begin. 

May  28,  Thursday.  Examinations  end. 

June  3,  Wednesday.  Commencement  Day. 


LIVINGSTON  - A NEW  COLLEGE 


Livingston  is  a new  and  distinctively  contemporary-minded  college  of 
Rutgers  University.  Located  in  the  New  Brunswick  area,  it  is  a coeduca- 
tional, residential  college,  offering  degree  programs  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and,  cooperatively,  in  agriculture  and  environmental  science,  and 
engineering.  It  will  open  in  September,  1969,  with  a freshman  class  of 
about  600  men  and  women. 

Livingston's  overriding  concern  is  to  evoke  from  its  students  and  its 
faculty  an  intense  intellectual  involvement  with  the  world  in  which  they 
live.  Because  of  its  concern  and  its  stress  upon  excellence  and  quality 
education,  Livingston  hopes  to  prepare  future  citizens  who  will  be  respon- 
sive to  the  problems  of  our  time  and  who  will  have  the  necessary  skills 
to  begin  the  complex  task  of  solving  them. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LIVINGSTON  COLLEGE 

In  the  early  1960's  Rutgers  University  was  faced  with  an  impending 
threefold  increase  in  its  student  body.  In  response  to  this  the  Univer- 
sity formulated  a blueprint  for  its  future  growth.  This  blueprint  in- 
cluded the  Federated  College  Plan,  a program  designed  specifically  to 
deal  with  the  expansion  of  the  New  Brunswick  campus. 

The  Federated  College  Plan  recommends  that  three  relatively  small  new 
colleges  be  added  to  the  New  Brunswick  complex.  It  recommends  further 
that  these  new  cplleges  and  the  already  existing  New  Brunswick  colleges, 
Douglass  and  Rutgers,  form  a federation,  i.e.,  that  they  pool  their  re- 
sources and  talents  but  retain  their  identity  and  individuality.  More 
specifically,  the  Plan  calls  upon  each  college  to  develop  a distinctive 
undergraduate  program.  These  programs  complement  each  other  and,  as  a 
whole,  comprise  a full  and  varied  spectrum  of  programs.  Students  in  each 
college  can  take  advantage  of  the  distinctive  program  of  that  college; 
but  they  also  can  take  advantage  of  the  other  programs  by  electing  courses 
in  the  other  colleges. 

The  University,  under  this  plan,  provides  a student  both  with  the  in- 
timacy and  the  "life-space"  of  the  small  college  and  the  diversity  and 
resources  of  the  big  university.  Confronted  by  the  choice  between  bigness 
and  smallness,  the  University  has  found  a way  to  reconcile  and  synthesize 
the  two.  The  plan,  moreover,  represents  a major  innovation  in  American 
higher  education. 

More  specifically,  the  Federated  College  Plan  calls  for  the  construc- 
tion - in  the  area  which  once  was  Camp  Kilmer  - of  three  coeducational 
colleges,  each  of  the  approximate  size  of  Douglass  College  and  somewhat 
smaller  than  Rutgers  College.  Thus  there  will  be  five  colleges,  each  with 
a central  commitment  to  students  and  the  mandate  to  strive  for  excellence 
in  undergraduate  education  in  its  own  characteristic  way. 

Livingston  College  is  the  first  of  these  new  colleges.  It  is  de- 
veloping a distinctive  style  of  undergraduate  education.  At  the  same 
time,  because  Livingston  College  exists  within  the  larger  framework  of 
the  University,  it  can  never  become  a small,  parochial,  insulated  college. 
It  both  receives  nourishment  from  and  gives  nourishment  to  its  brother 
and  sister  colleges.  Although  it  has  a life  of  its  own,  it  participates 
in  a life  greater  than  its  own.  And,  by  virtue  of  this  larger  life, 
students  at  Livingston  have  access  to  the  diversity,  the  depth,  the  re- 
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sources,  and  the  facilities  of  the  University. 

THE  AIMS  OF  LIVINGSTON  COLLEGE 

Livingston  College  will  have  no  ivory  towers.  It  cannot;  our  cities 
are  decaying,  many  of  our  fellow  men  are  starving;  social  Injustice  and 
racism  litter  the  earth;  weapons  of  awesome  destruction  threaten  our 
existence. 

The  times  we  live  in  are  revolutionary  and  bewildering.  Radical 
change  has  become  the  rule;  understanding  and  mastering  that  change  has 
become  a necessity.  Livingston  students  will  need  to  get  a sense  of  the 
transformations  occurring  around  them.  Computers  and  the  information  ex- 
plosion; racial  polarization  in  the  cities;  the  moral  and  medical  ques- 
tions of  prolonging  life;  breaking  the  genetic  code;  automation;  the 
politics  of  confrontation;  the  writings  of  Che  and  Malcolm  - these  phe- 
nomena must  be  confronted  and  examined  for  they  represent  fundamental 
forces  at  work  in  our  world. 

There  are  many  complex  problems  to  be  faced,  and  they  demand  a variety 
of  perspectives.  The  problems  of  the  cities,  for  example,  require  the 
expertise  not  only  of  the  urban  sociologist,  but  of  the  political  scien- 
tist, the  economist,  the  city  planner,  and  the  community  organizer  as  well. 
Livingston  will  offer  courses  that  focus  on  problems  and  utilize  the  per- 
spectives of  many  different  fields  of  inquiry. 

Although  our  courses  will  stress  the  value  of  being  able  to  look  at 
a problem  from  many  perspectives  and  points  of  view,  they  will  also  em- 
phasize the  value  of  being  able  to  delve  deeply  into  a problem  from  one 
point  of  view.  We  will  stress  flexibility  as  well  as  expertise. 

Coupled  with  our  rejection  of  the  ivory  tower  is  our  conviction  that 
the  gap  between  the  campus  and  the  community  must  be  narrowed.  At 
Livingston  we  will  try  to  make  students  aware  that  what  they  are  learning 
is  relevant  to  the  concerns,  interests,  and  activities  of  the  society  in 
which  they  live.  In  part,  this  will  be  done  by  encouraging  appropriate 
discussion  inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  by  bringing  non-academic 
people  to  the  campus,  by  case  studies  and  visits  to  the  community;  in 
short,  by  bringing  the  community  to  the  campus. 

But  we  also  want  to  urge  some  or  even  many  students  to  acquire  part 
of  their  education  off  campus.  We  will  make  a particular  effort  to  give 
off-campus  activities  added  depth  and  intellectual  content,  to  bring  them 
into  close  relationship  with  the  academic  program  on  campus.  We  want  to 
make  them  genuine  clinical  experiences,  internships,  in  which  practical 
work  is  made  more  meaningful  and  stimulating  by  being  closely  and  vig- 
orously related  to  theoretical  and  conceptual  problems.  Internships  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  and  will  receive  appropriate  academic 
credit. 

There  will  be  freedom  at  Livingston.  We  believe  that  students  should 
be  able  to  plan  their  own  curricular  and  extra-curricular  life-styles.  We 
will  provide  them  with  extensive  advising  and  counseling,  and  we  will  make 
sure  that  all  the  relevant  f.acts  and  alternatives  are  clearly  understood. 
Each  student  will  have  a faculty  adviser  to  whom  he  may  turn  for  advice  and 
guidance.  But  each  student  also  will  have  the  freedom  to  make  his  own  de- 
cisions. He  will,  for  example,  be  able  to  choose  from  among  a large  number 
of  well-defined  curricula  in  all  the  major  subjects,  but  he  will  also  be 
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able  to  define  his  own  area  of  concentration.  Only  in  this  way  can  he 
strengthen  and  sharpen  his  ability  to  evaluate  alternatives  critically. 

Livingston  has  a special  conunitment  to  the  disadvantaged.  This 
country  has  not  provided  equal  opportunities  to  all  its  citizens  and  has 
deprived  many  of  them  of  their  sense  of  self-worth.  This  is  true  of  the 
urban  and  rural  poor  and  particularly  true  of  Black  Americans.  We  intend, 
as  much  as  we  can,  to  remedy  these  intolerable  conditions.  We,  furthermore, 
commit  ourselves  to  an  admissions  policy  whereby  disadvantaged  young  people 
with  college  potential  are  admitted  and  are  helped,  with  suitable  programs, 
to  realize  that  potential.  The  college  will  have  much  to  gain  from  the 
presence  and  activity  of  this  group  of  students.  We  are  eager  to  utilize 
the  special  knowledge  about  the  city  which  these  urban  residents  have. 

All  our  students  will  gain  much  from  their  many  and  varied  interchanges  with 
each  other. 

Livingston  students  will  have  many  different  interests  and  aims.  A 
large  number  of  them  will  want  to  go  to  graduate  school,  many  others  will 
embark  on  business  or  government  careers  after  graduation.  Some  will  be 
very  much  involved  in  a variety  of  activities,  on  and  off  campus,  others 
will  want  to  be  left  alone  to  study  and  to  read.  There  will  be  those  who 
will  devote  much  energy  to  community  action  and  internship  programs,  others 
who  will  spend  most  of  their  time  with  slide  rule  and  test  tube  or  in  the 
stacks  of  the  library.  Livingston  College  welcomes  them  all. 

THE  CAMPUS  AND  STUDENT  LIFE 

Livingston  College  is  located  in  Piscataway  Township  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Camp  Kilmer.  It  lies  across  the  Raritan  River  from  the  New  Bruns- 
wick campus  and  is  adjacent  to  the  University  Heights  Science  Center  and 
the  new  Medical  School. 

Livingston  is  committed  to  the  total  educational  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  its  students.  The  experiences  that  play  a part  in  this  growth  and 
development  come  from  a variety  of  sources.  In  part  they  come  from  con- 
tact with  faculty  and  fellow  students  inside  the  classroom,  in  part  from 
informal  contact  with  faculty  and  students,  and  in  part  from  the  total 
campus  climate.  The  college  has  attempted  to  keep  these  principles  in 
mind  in  the  hiring  of  staff  and  in  the  development  of  programs  for  under- 
graduate life. 

Residential  life  is  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  Living- 
ston experience.  The  residential  units  consist  of  houses  which  contain 
single  and  double  rooms  for  50  students  and  a lounge 'area.  Ten  houses 
are  arranged  in  a quadrangle  to  accomodate  a total  of  500  students  of 
both  sexes.  Each  quadrangle  contains  a faculty  apartment,  a library, 
and  common  rooms  for  seminars,  discussions,  recreation,  and  relaxation. 
Freshmen  resident  students  are  required  to  participate  in  the  residence 
hall  dining  plans.  Commuting  students  may  affiliate  with  a house  or  quad- 
rangle if  they  wish. 

Much  of  the  student's  learning  will  take  place  outside  the  classroom. 
The  residential  units,  for  example,  are  viewed  as  providing  students  with 
opportunities  for  intellectual  and  personal  growth.  Students  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  arriving  at  decisions  that  influence  their  lives 
and  the  environment  must  be  such  as  to  allow  for  them  to  become 
independent  and  responsible  adults.  In  each  quadrangle  and  within  each 
house  students  are  expected  to  formulate  plans  for  educational  programs. 
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In  addition,  each  quadrangle  will  have  a resident  faculty  adviser,  an 
upperclassman  living  in  each  house,  and  a number  of  non-resident  faculty 
advisers  who  will  be  working  with  the  members  of  the  incoming  class  to 
schedule  informal  seminars  and  guest  lectures.  Life  in  the  residential 
units  is  expected  to  encourage  student  independence  and  to  foster  a spirit 
of  joint  inquiry  among  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  invited  guests  from 
outside  the  College. 

Given  the  emphasis  placed  on  active  student  involvement,  the  college 
places  considerable  importance  on  its  extensive  advising  and  counseling 
system.  Involvement  with  students  is  a part  of  the  teaching  responsibility 
of  every  faculty  member.  In  fact,  many  faculty  have  come  to  Livingston 
because  of  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  this  kind  of  interaction  with 
students.  Each  entering  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
close,  personal  relationship  with  a faculty  adviser  who  may  be  consulted 
on  both  personal  and  academic  matters.  The  advising  and  counseling  system 
contains  a wide  range  of  services,  including  upperclassmen  advisers, 
faculty  advisers,  departmental  representatives,  and  professional  clinical 
psychologists.  It  is  assumed  that  each  student  will  make  use  of  these 
services  in  accordance  with  his  or  her  own  needs. 

Livingston  students  will  be  eligible  for  both  the  Rutgers  University 
intercollegiate  athletics  teams  and  the  Livingston  intramural  program. 

They  will  also  be  able  to  participate  in  such  university  groups  as  the 
drama  group  and  music  and  choral  societies.  We  expect  that  part  of  the 
challenge  of  being  at  Livingston  during  the  first  year  will  be  the  opportu- 
nity to  initiate  the  development  of  such  college  activities  as  the 
college  newspaper,  radio  station,  and  special  interest  clubs.  Along  with 
the  internship  programs,  we  expect  many  students  to  be  involved  in  com- 
munity programs  outside  the  formal  academic  structure.  These  activities 
are  viewed  as  an  important  part  of  the  Livingston  experience.  They  involve 
active  and  joint  participation  of  members  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Livingston  community. 
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ADMISSION  TO  LIVINGSTON  COLLEGE 


At  Livingston  we  are  seeking  students  of  excellence,  and  we  know  that 
excellence  can  be  expressed  in  many  different  forms.  We  are  therefore 
willing,  even  eager,  to  go  beyond  the  traditional  criteria  for  academic 
potential.  High  academic  achievement  in  high  school  is  one  important 
criterion,  but  we  are  also  seeking  individuals  who  have  shown  their  ability 
through  activity  in  their  community,  or  in  personal  development  outside  the 
classroom.  Similarly,  although  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  are  required 
of  all  applicants,  the  result  is  only  one  of  several  indicators  of  potential 
success,  and  we  will  not  emphasize  it.  We  prefer  to  give  substantial  weight 
to  an  individual's  independent  work,  unusual  and  creative  interests,  or 
service  to  society. 

Above  all,  we  are  looking  for  students  who  are  alive,  "turned  on" 
young  men  and  women  willing  and  able  to  take  an  active  responsibility  in 
planning  their  own  education,  just  as  later  they  will  take  an  active 
responsibility  in  their  community.  Livingston  will  be  a demanding  school 
in  which  individual  students  will  make  many  of  the  decisions  about  their 
own  education.  Though  they  will  always  be  able  to  call  on  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  a dedicated  faculty  and  staff,  students  will  need  an  indepen- 
dent spirit  and  much  intellectual  curiosity  to  meet  this  challenge  success- 
fully. 

We  hope  that  Livingston  College  will  be  a place  in  which  students  of 
all  races  and  ethnic  groups  will  obtain  an  outstanding  and  relevant  education 
in  a congenial  and  responsive  environment.  We  are  looking  for  students  from 
all  backgrounds  in  large  enough  number  so  that  no  one  group  will  feel  like 
a minority. 

We  also  have  a commitment  to  locating  and  attracting  to  Livingston 
College  many  students  who  have  the  potential  for  excellence,  but  who  have 
been  disadvantaged  by  poverty  and  by  inadequate  prior  schooling.  We  are 
presently  seeking  sufficient  state  and  federal  funds  to  provide  full 
financial  support  for  these  students.  Students  who  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  should  inform  the  college  admissions  office. 

We  will  also  be  happy  to  furnish  assistance  in  completing  applications  for 
admission  and  for  financial  aid. 

All  of  these  students  will  receive  intensive  orientation  and  guidance, 
and  will  benefit  from  the  flexibility  and  the  nature  of  the  Livingston 
curriculum.  Those  students  whose  prior  educational  deprivation  is  extreme 
will  also  be  able  to  take  a full  summer  pre-college  academic  program,  and 
will  be  given  further  tutorial  assistance  in  order  to  help  them  realize 
their  academic  potential. 

ADMISSION  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 

Candidates  seeking  admission  by  high  school  graduation  are  required 
to  submit  an  application  for  admission  along  with  a ten  dollar  application 
fee  in  addition  to  the  following  required  admissions  data: 

High  School  Record.  Candidates  should  present  at  least  16  academic  year- 
courses.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  should 
include  four  years  of  English,  three  years  of  college  preparatory  mathe- 
matics, and  two  years  of  foreign  language,  in  addition  to  seven  other 
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academic  courses.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  agriculture  and  environ- 
mental science  curriculum  should  include  four  years  of  English,  and  three 
years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics,  in  addition  to  nine  other  academic 
courses.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  engineering  curriculum  should 
include  four  years  of  English  and  four  years  of  college  preparatory  mathe- 
matics (including  one-half  year  of  trigonometry) , in  addition  to  eight  other 
academic  courses.  Candidates  whose  high  school  records  do  not  include  these 
formal  requirements  should  seek  admission  by  an  alternate  plan,  as  described 
below. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  All  candidates  are  required  to  take  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  to  request  that 
the  results  be  sent  to  the  Livingston  College  Admissions  Office.  If  students 
choose  to  take  this  test  in  their  senior  year,  it  is  recommended  that  they 
make  arrangements  to  take  the  November,  December,  or  January  test.  Junior 
year  scores  may  be  submitted  if  the  students  are  satisfied  with  the  results. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  is  not  administered  by  the  University, 
but  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  To  obtain  information  and 
application  materials  for  the  test,  students  should  write  directly  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

NOTE:  No  Achievement  Tests  are  required. 

ADMISSION  BY  ALTERNATE  PLAN 

Alternate  plans  of  admission  are  provided  for  those  candidates  whose 
preparation  for  college  work  is,  for  good  reason,  unusual  in  the  distribution 
of  subjects  studied.  Candidates  who  are  high  school  graduates  and  whose 
preparatory  courses  do  not  meet  the  formal  requirements  of  16  academic 
year-courses,  candidates  who  have  equivalency  diplomas,  and  candidates  who 
do  not  have  diplomas  but  who  show  promise  may  qualify  under  one  of  these 
plans.  In  addition  to  the  application  and  fee,  all  candidates  are  required 
to  submit  their  high  school  records  and  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Scores. 

In  addition,  those  applicants  whose  academic  credentials  are  such  that 
their  eligibility  for  admission  cannot  be  determined  without  further  evidence, 
will  be  asked  to  take  three  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  by  the  Admissions  Committee.  The  selection  of  the  tests  must 
be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Director  of  Admissions.  Applications  for 
the  test  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 

Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

ADMISSION  BY  TRANSFER  FROM  ANOTHER  COLLEGE 

Candidates  who  are  presently  attending  another  college  or  university 
or  who  have  previously  attended  a college  or  university  may  seek  admission 
to  Livingston.  The  college  is  prepared  to  admit  about  100  transfer  students 
who  will  be  sophomores  or  juniors  in  1969-1970.  Because  of  this  small  num- 
ber of  openings,  admission  will  be  highly  selective. 

In  general,  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  in  1969 
only  if  they  major  in  a subject  in  which  Livingston  will  offer  at  least  two 
advanced  undergraduate  courses  in  each  semester  of  1969-1970.  The  curricula 
in  which  this  will  be  possible  are:  anthropology,  community  action,  compara- 
tive literature,  computer  science,  English,  history,  philosophy,  political 
science,  psychology,  urban  planning  and  urban  studies. 
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Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  Class  in  1969  if  they  intend 
to  major  in  any  of  the  subject  matter  areas  listed  above,  as  well  as  in  the 
following  curricula  in  which  at  least  one  advanced  course  will  be  offered 
in  1969-1970:  African  studies,  Chinese,  French,  Russian,  Spanish,  economics 
and  sociology.  Students  entering  Livingston  as  sophomores  need  to  make  a 
final  decision  about  their  major  by  the  spring  of  1970.  They  may  choose 
fromlany  of  the  fields  listed  above  or  define  their  own  areas  of  concen- 
tration with  the  help  of  their  advisers  apd  subject  to  approval  by  an  appro- 
priate faculty  committee. 

In  addition  to  the  application  and  fee,  candidates  seeking  admission 
by  transfer  are  required  to  submit  their  high  school  records,  college 
transcripts,  and  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores.  Candidates  who  have  not 
taken  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  the  past  five  years  may  be  asked  to 
take  them  again.  Students  attending  another  college  must  submit  a transcript 
of  course  work  completed  thus  far  and  a list  of  courses  planned  for  the 
remaining  term.  Upon  completion  of  the  spring  term  they  must  submit  a 
final  transcript  to  the  Admissions  Office  by  July  1.  Candidates  who  are 
not  enrolled  in  a college  at  the  present  time  must  submit  a transcript(s) 
of  all  previous  college  work  completed.  All  transcripts  should  indicate 
the  titles,  numbers,  and  grades  of  courses  completed  and  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Admissions  Office  from  the  institution  concerned. 

The  Admissions  Office  will  screen  transfer  applications,  encouraging 
only  those  students  who  meet  the  above  criteria.  The  applicant  and  his 
record  will  then  be  referred  to  the  department  of  his  interest,  and  he 
will  be  interviewed  by  a departmental  representative.  In  cases  where 
travel  is  prohibitive,  the  interview  may  be  waived.  After  review  by  the 
department,  a final  decision  will  be  made  by  the  Admissions  Committee. 

Transfer  applicants  interested  in  one  of  the  curricula  offered  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Environmental  Science  or  by  the  College 
of  Engineering  should  discuss  the  possibility  of  transfer  with  the 
appropriate  Director  of  Instruction. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

An  accepted  applicant  who  has  had  advanced  work  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects before  graduation  from  high  school  may  be  allowed  advance  placement 
on  the  basis  of  the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  or 
other  appropriate  proficiency  examination.  Such  advanced  placement  may 
be  granted  by  the  appropriate  academic  department. 

Information  and  an  application  form  for  the  Advanced  Placement 
Examinations  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  Board  Advanced  Placemfent 
Examinations,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

ADMISSIONS  MATERIALS  AND  INFORMATION 

All  requests  for  information  and  materials  concerning  admission  to 
Livingston  College  should  be  addressed  to: 

Livingston  College  Admissions  Office 

Rutgers  University 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903 
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COSTS 


The  basic  college  costs,  including  tuition,  room,  board,  and  student 
fees  for  1968-1969: 


Tuition  fee  for  residents  of  New  Jersey $200.00  each  term 

Tuition  fee  for  non-residents  of  New  Jersey $350.00  each  term 

Student  fees $ 64.00  each  term 

Room $213.00  each  term 

Residence  Hall  Program  fee $ 10.00  each  term 

Board,  1 days,  20  meals  (Plan  1) $277.00  each  term 

Board,  5 days,  14  meals  (Plan  II) $235.00  each  term 


Resident  students  must  subscribe  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  meals  plans. 

The  above  represents  the  major  fixed  charges.  However,  in  figuring 
the  anticipated  total  costs  for  one  year  at  Livingston,  applicants  should 
not  forget  an  amount  for  books,  travel,  laundry,  recreation  and  incidentals. 


An  estimated  budget  for  one  academic  year  in  residence  at  Livingston: 


New  Jersey  Out-of-State 
Resident  Resident 


Plan  I 

Fixed  charges-tuition , room,  board 
(7  day,  20  meal  plan),  student  fees 
Approximate  costs  for  books,  travel, 
laundry,  recreation,  incidentals 
Estimated  total  annual  cost 


$1,528  $1,828 

500  500 

$2,028*  $2,330* 


Plan  II 

Fixed  charges-tuition,  room,  board 
(5  day,  14  meal  plan),  student  fees 
Approximate  costs  for  books,  travel 
laundry,  recreation,  incidentals 
Estimated  total  annual  cost 


$1,444  $1,744 

500  500 

$1,944*  $2,244* 


*The  cost  of  room-board  as  shown  above  may  increase  by  a combined  total  of 
approximately  $200  for  the  1969-1970  academic  year.  Out-of-state  tuition 
may  also  be  increased. 

First  term  payments  should  be  made  before  registration  in  September. 
Second  term  payments  should  be  made  at  or  before  registration  in  January. 
Special  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  Treasurer  to  pay  tuition,  room 
and  board  contract,  and  fees  in  installments  throughout  the  year. 

All  fees  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 


Through  its  financial  aid  program,  Livingston  College  seeks  to  assist 
students  who  have  been  accepted  for  admission  who  show  a financial  need. 
Financial  aid  is  awarded  on  a competitive  basis  and  in  accordance  with  the 
financial  need  of  the  student.  Need  is  determined  by  comparing  the 
student's  total  resources  (assistance  from  family,  summer  work,  and 
student's  savings)  with  the  cost  of  attending  Livingston  for  a given  year. 

Financial  assistance  is  offered  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  loans, 
campus  employment,  and  perhaps  in  combination  as  a "package."  Applicants 
for  financial  aid  are  automatically  considered  for  all  types  of  assistance 
described  below. 

FORMS  OF  FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships . A limited  number  of  general  scholarships  of  varied  amounts 
are  offered  by  Livingston  College  to  freshmen.  Each  award  is  based  on  the 
candidate's  financial  need,  character  and  leadership,  scholarship  ability 
as  determined  by  his  or  her  high  school  record  and  Scholastic  Aptitutde 
Test  scores,  and  participation  in  school  and  community  affairs. 

Continuance  of  scholarship  awards  is  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  continued  financial  need,  and  satisfactory  academic  performance  in 
college. 

All  candidates  with  financial  need  are  encouraged  also  to  seek  outside 
scholarship  aid.  A certain  number  of  local,  state,  and  national  scholar- 
ship programs  are  open  to  most  candidates.  Information  regarding  them  can 
usually  be  obtained  at  all  high  school  guidance  offices.  New  Jersey 
residents  are  reminded  that  Rutgers  University  does  not  administer  the  New 
Jersey  State  Scholarship  Program.  It  is  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Scholarship  Commission,  225  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08608. 
All  New  Jersey  high  school  seniors  who  require  assistance  are  expected  to 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  a State  Scholarship  by  the  November  deadline. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  Outright  grants  of  Federal  assistance  are 
available  to  full-time  students  at  Livingston  College  through  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  program  requires  that 
an  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  recipient  receive  assistance  from  other 
acceptable  sources  in  an  amount  which  is  at  least  equal  to  the  grant. 
Federal  Loans,  State  Scholarships,  certain  other  scholarships,  and  College 
Work  Study  Program  jobs,  are  considered  acceptable  for  this  purpose.  These 
awards  range  in  size  from  $200  to  $1,000  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
support  that  can  be  expected  from  the  student's  parents. 

Loans.  Freshman  loans  are  made  through  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program.  Under  the  terras  of  this  program  needy  students  may  borrow  up  to 
$1,000  per  year  (not  to  exceed  a total  of  $5,000  over  the  period  of  their 
undergraduate  education)  at  a simple  interest  rate  of  three  per  cent  per 
year  on  the  unpaid  balance.  The  total  amount  of  the  loan,  plus  interest, 
must  be  repaid  within  a ten-year  period  starting  nine  months  after  the 
student  ends  his  studies.  If  a borrower  becomes  a full-time  teacher  in  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  or  in  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
as  much  as  half  of  the  loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  for 
each  year  of  teaching  service.  Borrowers  who  elect  to  teach  in  certain 
eligible  schools  located  in  areas  of  primarily  low  income  families  may 
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qualify  for  cancellation  of  their  entire  obligation  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
cent  per  year. 

Students  may  also  wish  to  investigate  New  Jersey  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Authority  loans  made  through  local  banks  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Employment . A number  of  controlled  part-time  jobs  within  the  University 
are  available  for  assignment  to  freshmen  who  have  demonstrated  financial 
need.  They  are  located  mainly  in  the  library,  dining  hall,  and  certain 
administrative  offices,  and  they  entail  approximately  15  hours  of  '.;ork  per 
week.  Through  them  a student  can  earn  between  $300  and  $500  during  a 
portion  of  the  academic  year.  Freshmen  are  advised  not  to  assume  heavy 
part-time  employment  responsibilities.  Many  of  these  jobs  are  subsidized 
through  the  Federal  Work  Study  Program.  In  some  cases  employment  during 
the  summer  preceding  entrance  can  be  arranged. 

Part-time  jobs  are  also  available  in  nearby  communities.  Upon  arrival 
at  Livingston,  interested  students  should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
\jhere  they  will  receive  assistance  in  finding  employment  which  most  closely 
meets  their  needs,  class  schedules,  and  interests. 

HOV;  TO  APPLY  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

1.  Applicants  desiring  financial  aid  should  write  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions,  Livingston  College,  to  obtain  an  application  for 
financial  aid.  This  financial  aid  card  should  be  completed  and 
returned  immediately  to  the  Admissions  Office  so  that  these 
individuals  may  be  identified  as  candidates  for  financial 
assistance . 

2.  Candidates  must  have  their  parents  or  guardians  submit  a Parents 
Confidential  Statement  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  P.O. 

Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  This  service  will  then 
analyze  the  information  furnished  by  parents  or  guardians  and 
present  the  college  with  a figure  of  computed  need.  This  figure 
is  further  reviewed  by  the  college.  The  Parents  Confidential 
Statements  can  be  obtained  through  the  high  school  guidance 
office  or  by  writing  directly  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  AWARDS 

Freshmen  awarded  financial  aid  are  notified  sometime  shortly  after 
April  15.  Transfer  students  awarded  aid  are  notified  after  they  have 
been  admitted  \jhich  is  normally  in  June. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Livingston  students  will  be  able  to  choose  from  a wide  variety  of 
subjects  in  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  agriculture  and  environmental  sciences,  and  engineering.  At 
the  time  of  application  for  admission  to  Livingston,  prospective  students 
should  give  careful  thought  to  the  most  likely  orientation  of  their  intel- 
lectual interests,  and  on  this  basis  indicate  their  choice  of  one  of  four 
general  curricular  areas: 

1.  Liberal  Arts  - Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 

2.  Liberal  Arts  - Physical,  Natural,  and  Mathematical  Sciences 

3.  Agriculture  and  Environmental  Science 

4.  Engineering 

Each  of  these  will  be  further  described  in  the  sections  which  follow. 

Choices  within  each  of  these  general  areas  need  not  be  made  prior 
to  admission,  as  students  will  move  into  their  more  specialized  areas 
of  concentration  or  "major"  only  at  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  or 
junior  years.  It  is  possible  to  change  from  one  of  the  four  general 
areas  to  another  during  the  freshman  year,  although  in  some  cases  such 
changes  may  require  additional  study. 

Students  will  normally  take  four  courses  each  semester,  completing 
the  32  courses  requir_ed_for  graduation  in  four  years.  Nevertheless, 
full-time  students  may  take  as  few  as  3 courses  or  as  many  as  5 in  a 
single  semester,  and  may  require  as  long  as  5-1/2  years  to  complete  the 
degree . 

Subject  to  approval  by  the  University  Senate,  the  grading  system  at 
Livingston  will  consist  of  three  notations:  HONORS,  CREDIT,  and  NO 

CREDIT.  These  notations  will  be  supplemented  by  written  evaluations  of 
student  performance.  Only  courses  for  which  HONORS  or  CREDIT  is  given 
may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  College. 

Each  student  will  pursue  a program  of  concentration,  either  by  taking 
a major  administered  by  one  of  the  departments,  or  by  developing  his  own 
program  with  a special  faculty  committee.  The  major  will  consist  of  8 to 
14  courses,  depending  on  requirements  of  the  department.  Other  than  the 
requirements  of  the  major,  Livingston  College  has  no  course  requirements. 

A strong  advising  system  will  encourage  each  student  to  achieve  a balanced 
program,  but  the  hallmark  of  the  Livingston  curriculum  will  be  flexibility 
for  each  student  to  develop  his  strengths  and  pursue  his  interests. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  PROGRAMS 

The  Freshman  Year 


The  rapidly  growing  faculty  of  Livingston  College  includes  out- 
standing scholars  in  a wide  variety  of  fields,  and  the  College  has,  or 
is  in  the  process  of  establishing,  departments  in  most  of  the  principal 
liberal  arts  subjects.  Among  many  others,  these  will  include  not  only 
such  subjects  as  English  and  other  literatures,  history,  philosophy, 
sociology,  political  science,  and  biological  sciences,  but  also  some  that 
are  new  to  Rutgers  University:  computer  science,  urban  planning,  anthro- 

pology, and  a growing  number  of  Asian  and  African  languages.  Since,  in 
addition,  Livingston  students  may  take  courses  at  Douglass  and  Rutgers 
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Colleges,  they  will  be  able  to  choose  among  a wide  range  of  liberal 
arts  majors  available  in  New  Brunswick.  A choice  of  a particular  major 
need  not  be  made  until  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  because  the 
freshman  program  will  for  most  students  remain  broad  and  unspecialized. 
The  only  decision  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  admission  - and  it  need  not 
be  irrevocable  - is  that  between  a major  interest  in  the  sciences  or  in 
the  non-sciences. 

For  both  of  these  broad  areas,  the  freshman  program  of  Livingston 
students  will  consist  of  four  courses.  This  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Livingston  curriculum.  A freshman  interested  in  majoring 
in  physics,  chemistry,  or  the  biological  sciences,  geology,  mathematics, 
or  computer  sciences,  will  take  both  a mathematics  course  and  a labora- 
tory science.  A freshman  intending  to  major  in  a humanity  or  a social 
science  will  take  either  a mathematics  or  a science  course,  probably  one 
specifically  intended  for  non-science  majors.  A freshman  planning  to 
major  in  Agriculture  and  Environmental  Science  or  Engineering  should 
consult  with  the  Dean  of  Instruction  of  the  appropriate  school. 

The  College  Courses 

Toward  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  a student  will  begin  to  narrow 
his  choice  of  major  or  area  of  concentration.  In  making  this  choice, 
the  Livingston  student  will  profit  from  having  taken  one  or  two  of  a 
number  of  "multi-subject"  courses.  These  courses,  which  are  unique  to 
the  College,  will  be  taught  by  a team  of  experts  in  different  but  related 
subjects  and  will  deal  with  complex  problems  or  issues  by  treating  them 
from  different  perspectives.  Thus,  the  course  on  "Power  and  Decision- 
Making  in  Urban  Communities"  will  show  the  way  in  which,  for  example, 
sociology,  law,  political  science,  urban  planning  and  economics  approach 
urban  problems.  Similarly,  a literary  critic  and  a psychologist  will 
join  together  to  examine  the  significance  of  popular  music  from  different 
points  of  view. 

The  purpose  of  these  problem-centered  courses  is  not  to  make  the 
Livingston  student  a jack-of-all-trades , but  rather  to  give  him  a true 
perspective  on  the  different  ways  in  which  a variety  of  fields  are  used 
to  tackle  the  complex  problems  of  past,  present,  and  future.  Thus,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  pick  as  his  major  that  subject  which  he  finds 
most  interesting,  and  he  will  understand  how  it  is  related  to  other 
equally  important  and  necessary  fields.  For  this  reason  one  of  these 
multi-subject  courses  is  likely  to  form  a major  and  distinctive  part  of 
every  Livingston  freshman  program.  Tentative  course  titles  for  1969-1970 
are  listed  under  "Courses  of  Study." 

The  Choice  of  a Program 


Throughout  his  freshman  year,  each  Livingston  student  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  discuss  his  future  program  with  his  faculty  advisers,  other 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  his  fellow  students.  This  future  program, 
adapted  to  each  student's  needs  and  interests,  should  accomplish  two 
complementary  aims. 

One  aim  is  to  reach  a sufficient  depth  in  some  subject  so  as  to  be 
able  to  use  that  subject  in  one  of  a variety  of  ways.  Many  Livingston 
students  will  go  on  to  graduate  or  professional  schools  where  they  will 
make  very  specific  use  of  their  undergraduate  majors.  Others  will  move 
into  a wide  variety  of  opportunities  in  business,  government,  education. 
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and  social  service  where  they  will  use  their  knowledge  in  more  generalized 
ways.  All  will  profit  throughout  their  further  lives  from  knowing  some- 
thing well.  This  aim  can  be  achieved  by  majoring  in  any  one  of  the  many 
departmental  programs  available  to  Livingston  students.  However, 
Livingston  students  will  also  have  the  unique  opportunity  of  defining 
their  own  areas  of  concentration,  cutting  across  several  departments, 
and  of  developing  individual  programs  of  study  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  faculty  advisers. 

The  other  basic  aim  of  the  undergraduate  program  for  each  student  is 
to  achieve  a proper  measure  of  the  intellectual  breadth  and  perspective, 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  literacy  in  one's  own  and  other  languages,  which 
are  essential  for  a truly  liberal  education.  The  Livingston  faculty 
feels  strongly  that  every  student  should  have  a more  than  casual  ac- 
quaintance with  each  of  the  three  major  areas  of  intellectual  activity: 
the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  physical,  natural,  and 
mathematical  sciences.  However,  there  is  no  single  way  of  achieving  all 
this;  no  one  set  of  distribution  requirements  that  will  assure  success. 
Instead,  the  Livingston  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  his  own 
individual  program  as  determined  by  his  own  needs  and  interests  in  con- 
junction with  these  over-all  education  goals.  The  student  will  be  able 
to  rely  on  much  advice  and  help  from  the  Livingston  faculty  in  developing 
an  interesting  and  balanced  program.  In  this  way  we  hope  that  the 
Livingston  student  will  take  courses  because  he  wants  to  take  them,  not 
because  he  has  to  take  them. 

Advanced  Programs 

Students  transferring  to  Livingston  from  other  colleges  will  have  a 
wide  range  of  upper-level  courses  to  choose  from.  In  many  of  the 
Livingston  departments,  students  will  be  able  to  take  a program  of  con- 
centration or  "major".  Students  will  also  be  able  to  take  courses  at 
Rutgers  and  Douglass  through  intercollege  registration.  Nevertheless, 
transfer  students  should  consult  the  list  of  available  majors  below  to 
make  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  pursue  their  areas  of  interest. 

Available  Majors 

Among  the  liberal  arts  subjects,  most  are  now  or  will  soon  be  offered 
through  Livingston  College  departments.  Some  others  are  available 
through  intercollege  registration  in  Douglass  or  Rutgers  College  depart- 
ments . 

a)  Departments  or  programs  established  at  Livingston  College  and 
offering  majors  as  of  1969  (available  both  to  freshmen  and  to  upperclass 
transfer  students) : 


b)  Departments  or  programs  to  be  established  at  Livingston  College 
by  1970,  and  available  as  majors  to  freshmen  entering  in  1969  (but  not 


Anthropology 

Chinese 

Community  Action 
Comparative  Literature 
Computer  Science 
English 


History 
Philosophy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Urban  Planning 
Urban  Studies 
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recommended  for  transfer  students  entering  in  1969)  : 


African  Languages  and  Literature 

African  Studies 

Art 

Biology 

Economics 

French 


German 

Music 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 


c)  Majors  available  to  Livingston  students  through  intercollege 
registration  at  Douglass  and  Rutgers  Colleges  (but  not  recommended  for 
transfer  students): 


Division  of  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Action 


Livingston  is  creating  a Department  of  Community  Action  which  will 
join  with  the  Department  of  Urban  Planning  and  Policy  Development  to  form 
a Division  of  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Action.  The  Dj.vision  will 
offer  undergraduate  programs  that  combine  social  science  analysis  and 
urban  field  experience  in  a highly  innovative  curriculum.  A detailed 
description  of  the  curriculum  will  be  available  in  a later  edition  of 
the  Announcement . 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Environmental  Science,  occupying  a 
campus  of  850  acres,  has  been  in  existence  since  1864  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Morrill  Act  which  named  Rutgers  the  Land-Grant  College 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  Livingston  College  faculty,  in  cooperation  with  the  faculty  of 
Agriculture  and  Environmental  Science,  will  offer  to  students  programs 
which  will  provide  a liberal  education  and  specialized  and  professional 
training  so  they  may  qualify  for  graduate  study  or  for  career  oppor- 
tunities related  to  agriculture  and  use  of  the  environment.  In  the  past, 
about  7 percent  of  the  graduates  from  agriculture  programs  have  become 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities,  50  percent  have  pursued  graduate 
study,  and  the  rest  have  been  employed  by  private  business  concerns  and 
governmental  agencies. 

The  freshman-year  program  for  the  Agriculture  and  Environmental 
Science  curricula  is  essentially  the  same  for  all  students  and  includes 
(a)  a Livingston  College  multi-subject  course,  (b)  general  chemistry, 
(c)  mathematics,  (d)  biology.  (Military  education  is  optional). 

Beginning  with  the  sophomore  year  the  student,  with  faculty  guidance, 
pursues  one  of  the  seven  core  curricula  listed  below.  The  student  has 
the  choice  of  pursuing  a broad  general  program  with  a wide  selection  of 
electives  or  a more  specific  program  with  the  choice  of  elective  subjects 


Chemistry 
Classics 
Dramatic  Art 
Food  Science 
Geography 
Geology 

Hebraic  Studies 
Italian 


Journalism 

La t in-American  Studies 

Mathematics 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Portuguese 

Religion 
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based  upon  a career  objective.  The  specific  programs  are  indicated  as 
options  after  the  title  of  each  curriculum. 

Environmental  and  General  Agricultural  Sciences  Core  Curriculum 

This  core  program  provides  for  the  study  of  the  basic  and  applied 
natural  and  social  sciences  related  to  plants,  animals  and  to  man, 
appropriate  to  the  following  careers:  environmental  science  with  options 

in  meteorology,  air  and  water  resources,  soils,  conservation  and  wildlife 
biology,  marine  science,  aquatic  biology,  environmental  science  teaching; 
and  agricultural  options  in  mechanized  agriculture,  entomology,  orna- 
mental horticulture  teaching,  agricultural  journalism  and  five-year 
agricultural  engineering. 

PLANT  SCIENCE  CORE  CURRICULUM.  The  plant  scientist  deals  with  plant 
improvement  and  production.  The  curriculum  involves  options  in  general 
horticulture  fruits  and  vegetables;  ornamental  horticulture,  flori- 
culture, and  nursery  management;  forestry;  and  turf  management. 

ANIMAL  SCIENCE  CORE  CURRICULUM.  The  animal  scientist  may  find  his 
career  in  animal,  dairy  or  poultry  husbandry;  animal  physiology,  nutrition 
or  pathology.  Preparation  in  animal  science  can  lead  to  entrance  in  a 
school  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  core  curriculum  includes  options  in 
preveterinary  medicine  and  animal  production. 

FOOD  SCIENCE  CORE  CURRICULUM.  The  work  of  the  food  scientist  ranges 
from  food  research  to  food  and  dairy  processing.  A wide  variety  of 
positions  in  research  and  development  in  the  food  industry  are  available 
to  graduates  in  technical  services,  food  plant  management,  and  quality 
control  for  industry  and  regulatory  agencies. 

PREPARATION  FOR  RESEARCH  CORE  CURRICULUM.  The  student  who  intends  to 
embark  on  a career  with  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  should  not  elect 
this  curriculum.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  graduate 
study  which  would  open  up  possibilities  in  college  and  university  teaching 
and  research,  federal  and  state  government  service,  in  industries  con- 
cerned with  processing  and  distributing  food,  in  the  manufacturing,  sales 
and  servicing  of  machinery  and  chemicals  required  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  the  field  of  environmental  sciences.  Such  careers  require 
a knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  the  agricultural  and  environmental  sciences. 

AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS  CORE  CURRICULUM.  The  student  interested  in 
employment  in  industries  associated  with  agriculture  will  find  this 
program  appropriate.  It  leads  to  opportunities  in  banking,  insurance, 
accounting,  government  service,  market  research,  trade  journalism, 
personnel  work,  advertising,  food  services  and  restaurant  administration, 
sales  and  service,  product  development,  and  market  analysis,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  areas.  Therefore  the  curriculum  has  a broad  range  of 
options:  agricultural  food  management,  agricultural  economics,  food 

service  administration,  an  integrated  B.S.  - M.B.A.  program,  and  second- 
ary school  teaching. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  CORE  CURRICULUM.  The  landscape  architect 
practices  both  an  art  and  a science,  and  the  program  of  study  recognizes 
this.  It  puts  emphasis  on  land  planning  for  optimum  human  use  and 
enjoyment.  The  student  of  this  curriculum  will  be  prepared  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  landscape  architecture  and  allied  fields.  Graduates 
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may  be  self-employed  or  work  for  private  landscape  architecture  offices, 
planning  collaboratives , or  government  agencies  concerned  with  public 
housing,  highway  development,  city  planning,  and  parks  and  recreation 
areas . 

ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS 

The  College  of  Engineering,  founded  in  1864,  has  added  a new  Engi- 
neering Center  on  the  University  Heights  Campus  adjacent  to  the  Kilmer 
Campus.  This  four-building  complex  supplements  the  Queen's  Campus 
Engineering  Plant,  and  provides  facilities  and  equipment  for  both  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  The  Graduate  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity offers  advanced  education  in  engineering  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D)  degrees. 

Four-Year  Curricula 


Various  four-year  curricula  are  provided  to  enable  the  student  to 
study  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  engineering,  ceramic  engineering, 
ceramic  science,  chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  industrial  engineering,  and  mechanical  engineering. 

During  the  freshman  year,  which  is  common  to  all  curricula,  students 
meet  with  faculty  advisers  to  obtain  guidance  in  selecting  a course  of 
study.  This  guidance  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  lectures  describing 
various  types  of  engineering  work.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
student  selects  a curriculum  in  which  to  specialize. 

All  of  the  engineering  curricula  have  many  courses  in  common  through- 
out the  first  three  years.  During  the  junior  and  senior  year  an  oppor- 
tunity for  election  and  choice  among  basic  professional  and  cultural 
subjects  is  made  available  and  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  meeting  the 
needs  of  each  individual  student.  Highly  specialized  professional 
courses  are  not  included  in  the  undergraduate  curricula  since  the  time 
thus  used  would  be  at  the  expense  of  basic  education.  Specialization 
logically  comes  from  experience  and  study  after  graduation. 

Five-Year  Curricula 


Five-year  curricula  are  offered  in  each  of  the  fields  listed  above 
except  in  agricultural  engineering  and  lead  to  both  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees.  The  first  two  years  are  spent 
in  a program  of  the  humanities  and  social  studies  and  in  completing  the 
pre-engineering  mathematics  and  science  courses.  At  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year,  the  five-year  engineer  selects  his  engineering  major. 

Description  of  Fields 

A brief  description  of  the  work  covered  in  each  field  is  given  below. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Agricultural  engineering  is  a field  of 
engineering  and  science  in  which  both  physical  and  biological  sciences 
are  specifically  utilized.  It  involves  power,  machines,  structures, 
electronics,  land  development,  irrigation,  and  drainage  in  connection 
with  the  production,  processing,  handling,  and  storage  of  food,  feed,  and 
natural  fiber,  and  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources.  The 
required  education  is  offered  through  a program  administered  jointly  by 
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the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Environmental  Science  and  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERING.  Ceramic  engineering  is  that  branch  of  engi- 
neering concerned  primarily  with  the  conception,  development,  production, 
evaluation,  application,  and  understanding  of  ceramic  materials  or 
products.  It  includes  the  scope  of  activities  associated  with  engi- 
neering in  general.  The  ceramic  engineer,  with  his  inherent  attention 
to  the  problems  of  ceramics  materials  and  high  temperature  technology, 
is  concerned  with  manufacturing  facilities,  production  processes,  product 
development,  feasibility  studies,  and  engineering  administration. 

Ceramic  engineers  are  employed  by  a wide  range  of  industries  from  the 
specialized  raw  material  and  ceramic  product  manufacturers  to  the  chemi- 
cal, electrical  and  electronic,  metallurgical,  automotive,  nuclear,  and 
aerospace  industries. 

CERAMICS.  The  work  of  the  ceramist  includes  laboratory  testing  of 
raw  materials,  process  and  product  testing,  product  development,  and 
research  in  the  various  ceramic  fields  Including  the  synthesis  of  various 
types  of  non-metallic  materials.  In  accord  with  the  now  generally  recog- 
nized extensive  field  of  ceramics,  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in 
ceramics  emphasizes  high-temperature  phenomena  in  the  entire  field  of 
inorganic  chemistry,  no  longer  confining  the  interest  to  the  traditional 
field  of  clay  products.  It  also  embraces  both  the  crystalline  and  the 
glassy  phases  of  the  materials  concerned. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING.  The  chemical  engineer  translates  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  chemist  into  abundant  products  for  the  use  of  man.  He 
is  concerned  with  the  design  of  plants  for  the  large-scale  production 
of  products  which  are  formed  from  basic  materials  through  complex 
processes  of  chemical  reactions.  Petroleum  refining,  plastics  manu- 
facturing, food  processing,  and  the  production  of  bulk  chemicals  are  a 
few  of  the  fields  which  are  the  province  of  the  chemical  engineer. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  The  profession  of  civil  engineering  has  evolved 
from  the  art  of  construction  to  the  science  of  structures.  As  such,  it 
concerns  itself  with  forces,  properties,  and  methods.  All  of  the  forces 
of  nature  are  included  in  this  field  of  inquiry.  The  properties  of 
material,  including  the  soil  and  rock  mantle  of  the  earth  itself,  come 
under  study  by  the  civil  engineer.  The  methods  that  permit  him  to  ana- 
lyze the  behavior  of  structures  under  stationary  and  moving  loads  are 
part  of  his  professional  training.  Underlying  these  applied  branches 
of  learning  is  a core  of  mathematics  and  physical  science,  a thorough 
grounding  in  which  forms  the  foundation  of  these  studies.  The  products 
of  the  civil  engineer,  highways,  dams,  bridges,  tunnels,  skyscrapers  and 
the  frames  of  airplanes,  are  manifestations  of  his  study  of  forces, 
properties,  and  methods  assembled  in  various  ways  "for  the  use  and 
convenience  of  man." 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.  The  profession  of  electrical  engineering, 
in  common  with  all  branches  of  engineering,  is  one  which  is  comprehensive 
and  dynamic.  Transistors,  computers  and  automatic  control  systems, 
unknown  a few  decades  ago,  are  typical  of  fields  which  today  utilize  the 
talents  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  electrical  engineering  graduates. 

The  electrical  engineering  curricula  are  designed  to  provide  graduates 
with  the  necessary  broad  education  in  the  engineering  sciences  so  that 
they  may  later  successfully  develop  a special  competence  in  one  of  these 
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new  fields  or  in  one  of  the  equally  important  but  older  areas  of  energy 
conversion  and  transmission,  wire  communications,  or  electronics. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING.  Industrial  engineering  is  a relatively  new 
professional  field,  and  one  whose  development  has  paralleled  the  growth 
of  .the  machine  age.  The  industrial  engineer,  in  planning  for  the  actual 
manufacture  of  the  products  of  Industry,  is  responsible  for  the  design 
of  the  system  and  the  selection  of  the  machinery  to  be  used  in  manu- 
facturing operations.  In  addition,  a strong  human  factor  is  involved  in 
order  to  realize  optimum  performance  of  men,  machines,  and  materials 
consistent  with  limitations  of  time,  quantity,  quality,  and  cost. 

MECHANICAL  AND  AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING.  The  acceleration  of  our 
technology  into  the  space  age  has  reemphasized  the  importance  of  the 
broad  technical  and  professional  training  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 

The  mechanical  engineer  may  make  his  professional  contribution  in  many 
diverse  industries.  He  is  particularly  in  demand  for  the  aerospace 
industry. 

Regardless  of  the  particular  product  with  which  he  is  involved,  the 
mechanical  engineer  relies  upon  his  training  in  the  analysis  of  motions, 
forces,  matter,  and  energy  conversions.  He  is  able  to  design  mechanisms 
and  machines  to  serve  a specific  purpose.  He  is  proficient  at  determin- 
ing, both  experimentally  and  theoretically,  the  heat  and  energy  transfer 
rates  which  occur  within  thermodynamic  devices  such  as  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  rocket  engines,  steam  and  gas  turbines,  and  nuclear 
reactors . 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

A variety  of  courses  of  study  are  available  at  Livingston  College  to 
provide  excellent  preparation  for  further  professional  education  in 
medicine,  law,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  nursing.  A joint  committee  of 
the  Rutgers  Medical  School  and  of  Livingston  College  is  currently 
discussing  the  development  of  a, modern  and  flexible  program  which  will 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  students  intending  to  pursue  a medical 
career . 

Livingston  College  will  also  offer  programs  in  secondary  school 
teacher  preparation.  In  these  programs,  students  take  a regular  liberal 
arts  major  and,  in  addition,  certain  professional  courses  in  education 
and  do  practice  teaching.  Upon  graduation  they  will  be  awarded  New 
Jersey  State  Teaching  Certificates.  These  programs  are  available  in 
the  following  subjects:  art,  biology,  chemistry,  English,  French, 

general  science,  geography,  geology  (earth  science),  German,  history, 
horticulture,  Italian,  Latin,  vocational  agriculture,  mathematics,  music, 
physics  (physical  science),  physical  education,  Russian,  social  studies, 
and  Spanish. 

MILITARY  EDUCATION 

Male  students  at  Livingston  College  can  enroll  in  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  ROTC  programs  administered  at  Rutgers  College  through  its 
Department  of  Military  Science.  Course  offered  by  this  department  will 
not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  course  graduation  requirements  at 
Livingston  College. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  courses  described  in  this  section  represent  the  plans  of  the 
Livingston  faculty  for  1969-1970  at  the  time  this  announcement  went  to 
press.  There  will  be  a number  of  additions  and  modifications  before  the 
College  opens  in  September,  1969.  A second  edition  of  the  announcement, 
reflecting  these  changes,  will  be  published  during  the  summer. 

Courses  are  listed  under  the  departments  which  will  offer  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  College  Courses,  which  are  listed  at  the  beginning. 

Each  course  carries  an  eight-digit  number,  indicating  the  college  faculty 
which  offers  the  course,  the  subject  matter  category  under  which  it  is 
classified,  and  the  general  educational  level  at  which  it  is  offered.  If 
the  final  digit  is  an  odd  number,  the  course  is  normally  given  in  the  first 
semester;  if  the  digit  is  even,  the  course  is  normally  given  in  the  second 
semester.  Figures  in  parentheses  following  the  course  number  denote  the 
number  of  credits  assigned  to  the  course. 

Hyphenated  numbers  (e.g.,  401-402)  indicate  that  the  first  term  is 
prerequisite  to  the  second.  In  courses  having  their  numbers  separated  by 
a comma  (e.g.,  401,402),  either  term  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  other. 

A schedule  of  classes  is  available  in  a separate  publication. 
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COLLEGE  COURSES 


In  addition  to  the  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  individual 
departments  of  the  college,  Livingston  will  also  offer  problem— centered 
courses  which  will  deal  with  complex  issues  from  a variety  of  per- 
spectives. Some  of  these  College  Courses  will  be  taught  by  a group  of 
faculty  members  from  different  departments;  others  will  be  taught  by  one 
instructor  whose  interests  and  expertise  go  beyond  a single  discipline. 

The  purpose  of  the  College  Courses  is  to  give  the  entering  student 
the  opportunity  to  become  intellectually  involved  in  a problem  area  that 
is  of  immediate  interest  to  him.  The  courses  are  designed  to  expose  the 
student  to  different  analytical  and  conceptual  approaches  to  a single 
set  of  problems  so  that  he  may  understand  the  problems  in  depth  and 
weigh  the  advantages  of  the  different  disciplines.  This  experience 
should  be  of  great  help  to  the  student  in  developing  his  interests  and 
in  choosing  an  area  of  concentration.  Freshmen  are  advised  to  include 
at  least  one  of  the  College  Courses  in  their  schedules. 

The  College  Courses  listed  below  are  planned  for  1969-1970.  Other 
topics  may  be  added.  The  topics  will  change  from  year  to  year.  All 
will  be  semester  courses,  though  some  will  be  double  courses,  for  which 
8 credits  will  be  given. 

LIFE  IN  CITIES  02:090:103  (Cr.  8). 

Carey  and  others 

An  examination  of  the  basics  of  life  in  urban  settlements,  in  con- 
trast to  other  environments.  Scientific  aspects  of  human  life,  culture, 
and  its  ecological  and  geographical  patterning  in  space  will  be  stressed. 
Course  will  be  taught  by  a geographer,  a biologist  and  others. 

POWER  AND  DECISION-MAKING  IN  URBAN  COMMUNITIES  02:090:104  (Cr . 8). 

Mann  and  others 

Course  will  deal  with  ideas  of  "power  structure,"  "community,"  and 
"decision-making"  covering  a range  of  urban  functions  and  issues: 
housing,  commerce,  law  enforcement,  welfare,  education,  health,  trans- 
portation, urban  renewal,  etc.  The  interplay  of  technical  (economic, 
0ngineering,  etc.)  criteria  with  traditional  politics  and  local  community 
involvement  will  be  stressed.  Course  will  be  taught  by  an  urban  planner, 
a lawyer,  an  economist,  and  others. 

THE  URBAN  POOR  02:090:105  (Cr.  8). 

Safa  and  others 

An  exploration  of  the  characteristics  or  behavioral  patterns  of  the 
"representative"  low  income  person.  An  essential  aspect  of  the  course 
will  be  an  examination  of  existing  and  proposed  programs  designed  to 
overcome  not  only  the  income  dimension  of  poverty  but  also  programs  of 
mental  and  social  therapy.  Course  will  be  taught  by  an  anthropologist, 
an  economist  and  others. 

THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE  IN  AMERICA  02:090:106  (Cr . 8). 

McDonald  and  others 

A consideration  of  the  total  experience  of  black  people  in  America. 

A brief  examination  of  African  origins  will  provide  background.  Dis- 
cussion will  center  on  the  black  experience  as  it  relates  to:  education, 

religion,  art,  literature,  food,  health,  employment,  housing,  music, 
human  rights,  civil  rights,  liberation  strategies,  folklore,  non-violence, 
revolts,  slavery,  segregation,  family  patterns,  soul,  and  folk  heroes. 
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MAN  AND  CULTURE  02:090:107  (Cr.  4). 

Fox  and  others 

What  is  man?  The  course  will  examine  man  as  a living  organism  and 
product  of  evolution,  as  a maker  of  tools  and  symbols,  as  hunter  and 
aggressor,  as  social  animal  and  urbanite. 

PROBLEMS  IN  POPULATION  AND  ENVIRONMENT  02:090:108  (Cr.  4). 

Jenkins 

A detailed  study  of  the  world's  growth  in  human  populations  in 
relation  to  food  supply,  natural  resource  utilization,  environmental 
pollution,  and  the  relationships  of  man  to  the  changing  world.  Field 
trips  will  supplement  lectures  and  readings. 

ETHNIC  GROUPS  IN  AMERICA  02:090:109  (Cr.  4). 

Pomper  and  others 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  ethnic  group  assimilation  in 
American  society.  Topics  will  include:  history  of  slavery;  the 

immigrant  experience;  use  of  political  power  by  ethnic  groups;  Protes- 
tant ethnic  and  immigrant  ethnic;  black  power  and  contemporary  racial 
conflicts . 

THE  FORMATION  AND  JUSTIFICATION  OF  BELIEFS  AND  ATTITUDES  02:090:110 
(Cr.  4). 

Ror  ty 

How  are  opinions  formed  and  expressed?  What  are  the  social  and 
political  determinants  of  value  judgments?  How  do  the  mass  media 
influence  and  change  public  opinion?  How  do  non-rational  factors  affect 
beliefs?  How  are  judgements  justified  and  defended?  Readings  will  be 
taken  from  the  fields  of  psychology,  philosophy,  and  political  sociology. 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  MORAL  ISSUES  02:090:111  (Cr . 4). 

Blumberg 

A study  of  the  moral  aspects  of  such  current  social  issues  as: 
crime  and  punishment;  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons;  race  relations;  vio- 
lence and  social  change.  The  course  will  examine  representative  views 
concerning  the  criteria  of  right  and  wrong  and  the  nature  and  justifi- 
cation of  moral  judgments. 

TRADITION  AND  TRANSITION  IN  AFRICA  02:090:112  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

WOftK  IN  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY  02:090:113,114  (Cr.  4). 

Carliner 

A look  at  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  three  disciplines.  Labor 
Studies,  Sociology,  and  Economics.  What  do  people  do,  what  they  are 
paid  for  doing  it,  why,  their  attitudes  toward  work,  interaction  between 
work  activities  and  the  society,  especially  as  reflected  in  law, 
literature,  and  institutions. 

POP  MUSIC  (ESPECIALLY  ROCK)  02:090:115  (Cr.  4). 

Krauss  and  Levine 

An  examination  of  the  structure  and  significance  of  pop  music 
through  psychological,  literary,  sociological,  and  musical  analysis. 

The  course  will  study  the  social  and  musical  origins,  the  economic  im- 
pact, relation  to  protest  movements,  role  in  the  "youth  culture,"  and 
other  topics. 
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THE  ANALYSIS  OF  PERFORMANCES  02:090:116  (Cr.  4). 

Poirier  and  others 

The  course  will  deal  with  various  kinds  of  analysis  appropriate  to 
different  texts,  events,  and  activities.  Subjects  for  analysis  will 
include  a play  of  Shakespeare's,  a ballet,  a film,  a musical  group,  a 
classical  musical  composition,  a sporting  event,  and  a news  event. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


The  focus  of  the  department  will  be  on  Man  as  a species  and  on  human 
behavior  and  society  as  the  end  products  of  evolution.  Areas  of  special 
Interest:  social  structure  and  organization  with  special  reference  to 

kinship;  human  origins  and  the  evolution  of  behavior;  primatology  and 
animal  sociology;  psychological  anthropology;  political  anthropology;  the 
analysis  of  state  systems;  urban  anthropology,  and  other  fields  - such  as 
ethno-musicology  - to  be  developed. 

FACULTY 


Robin  Fox,  Professor  and  Chairman.  B.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. Kinship  and  marriage,  animal  sociology,  human 
origins;  North  America,  Northwest  Europe.  Author  of: 

Kinship  and  Marriage:  An  Anthropological  Perspective.  The 

Keresan  Bridge:  A Problem  in  Pueblo  Ethnology. 

Yehudi  A.  Cohen,  Professor.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  Culture 
and  personality,  state  systems,  adaptation;  Caribbean, 

Middle  East,  Okinawa.  Author  of:  Social  Structure  and 

Personality;  The  Transition  from  Childhood  to  Adolescence: 
Cross-Cultural  Studies  of  Initiation  Ceremonies,  Legal 
Systems,  and  Incest  Taboos.  Editor,  Man  in  Adaptation: 

The  Biosoclal  Background,  and  Man  in  Adaptation:  The 

Cultural  Present. 

Helen  I.  Safa,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Cornell;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia. 

Urban  poverty,  peasant  society;  Caribbean,  Latin  America. 
Author  of:  "The  Social  Isolation  of  the  Urban  Poor:  Life 

in  a Puerto  Rican  Shanty;"  "Profiles  in  Poverty:  An  Analysis 

of  Social  Mobility  in  Low-Income  Families;"  "The  Case  for 
Negro  Separatism:  The  Crisis  of  Identity  in  the  Black 

Community. " 

Warren  Shapiro,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Chicago; 

Ph.D.,  Australian  National  University.  Aboriginal  society, 
kinship  and  marriage;  Australia. 

Lionel  Tiger,  Associate  Professor.  B.A. , M.A.,  McGill  University;  Ph.D., 
London  School  of  Economics.  Political  structures,  male 
behavior,  ethology;  West  Africa.  Author  of:  "Ghana:  a 

charismatic  nation;"  "Bureaucracy  and  Urban  Symbol  Systems;" 
"Patterns  of  Human  Male  Association." 

George  A.  Talbot,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  M.A. , Chicago.  Phillipine 
ethnology;  Plains  Indian  ethnology. 

FACULTY  FROM  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SCHOOLS 

W.  Edward  McGough,  Associate  Professor.  M.D.,  Duke  University.  Psycho- 
logical anthropology. 

Norman  A.  Walensky,  Assistant  Professor.  Ph.D.,  George  Washington 
University.  Human  anatomy,  taxonomy. 
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COURSES 


CONTEMPORARY  PEOPLES  AND  CULTURES  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  02:070:304  (Cr.  4). 

Safa 

A study  of  the  native  cultures  and  social  structures  of  Latin  America 
with  particular  attention  to  pre-Columbian  backgrounds,  European  influences 
and  the  contemporary  scene. 

COMMUNITY  STUDIES  IN  COMPLEX  CULTURES  02:070:306  (Cr.  4). 

Safa 

Introduction  to  the  methodology  of  studies  in  the  modern  community 
and  a survey  of  the  literature  on  peasant  and  urban  communities. 

AUSTRALIAN  ABORIGINES  02:070:308  (Cr.  4). 

Shapiro 

Study  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Australia  with  special  reference 
to  social  structure  and  religion  and  some  treatment  of  social  change. 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  02:070:310  (Cr.  4). 

Cohen 

A study  of  the  tribal  and  universalistic  religions  of  the  world  in 
relation  to  their  social  contexts. 

CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY  02:070:407  (Cr.  4). 

Cohen 

The  relation  between  social  and  cultural  systems  and  the  personalities 
of  individuals. 

PRIMATOLOGY  AND  HUMAN  EVOLUTION  02:070:408  (Cr . 4). 

Fox 

Anatomy,  behavior  and  evolution  of  the  primates,  vjith  special  reference 
to  social  behavior,  the  evolution  of  the  hominids , and  the  emergence  of 
modern  man. 

HISTORY  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY  02:070:409  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

The  development  of  anthropology  as  a science  in  relation  to  social 
thought  and  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  varying  emphases 
of  evolution,  structure,  function  and  history.  The  philosophical  pre- 
suppositions of  the  various  schools. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  02:070:411  (Cr.  4). 

Shapiro 

Principles  of  social  organization  and  structure  with  particular 
reference  to  basic  forms  of  kinship  organization,  descent  and  marriage. 

LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE  02:070:414  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

The  complex  interrelations  between  language  and  behavior  in  the 
cultural  context;  historical  and  developmental  linguistics. 

SENIOR  SEMINAR  02:070:491,492  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

For  majors  who  want  to  go  on  to  graduate  school. 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY  02:070:495,496  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

For  seniors  only.  Directed  reading  in  an  area  to  be  chosen  in  consul- 
tation with  the  adviser  to  undergraduates,  preferably  in  connection  v.n'.th  a 
research  project. 
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BIOLOGY 


A full  range  of  courses  will  be  offered  in  Biological  Sciences 
leading  to  a major  in  various  areas  of  zoology  and  botany.  Students 
majoring  in  biology  may  prepare  themselves  for  graduate  study,  secondary 
sciiool  teaching,  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing  and  related 
areas,  and  for  careers  in  research  and  public  agencies  requiring  biology. 
Each  student's  program  will  be  individually  designed  in  consultation  with 
an  adviser. 


FACULTY 

W.  Robert  Jenkins,  Professor  and  Acting  Cnairman.  E.S.,  William  and  Mary; 

M.A.  , Virginia;  Ph.D.,  Maryland.  Research  emphasis  on 
morphology  and  host-parasite  relations  among  nematodes. 
Lecturer,  Visiting  Biologists  Program,  American  Institute 
of  Biological  Sciences.  Author  of:  Nematology , Recent 

Advances ; Plant  Nematology,  co-author  with  D.  P.  Taylor. 

Richard  P.  Petriello,  Assistant  Professor.  B.S.,  Iona;  M.S.,  Seton  hall. 

Research  emphasis  on  the  helminth  parasites  of  plants  and 
animals.  Author  of:  "Observations  on  the  Life  Cycles  of 

a Homogenetic  Strain,  S trong'/loides  venequelansis , and  a 
lieterogenetic  Strain  of  S trongyloides  ratti  in  Different 
Host  Species." 

PARTICIPATING  FACULTY 

Herbert  T.  Streu,  B.S.,  M.A. , Ph.D.,  Rutgers.  Specialist  in  entomology 
and  pesticide  use.  Author  of:  "Pesticide  Activity  and 

Gross  Response  Effects  in  Turf  Grass."  Editor  of  the 
Annual  Bulletin  of  Turf  Grass  Research  at  Rutgers. 


COURSES 

The  courses  listed  below  are  the  only  ones  which  will  be  offered  in 
the  Livingston  Biology  Department  in  1969-1970.  Numerous  others  will  be 
proposed  for  1970-1971  and  following  years.  Students  with  a special 
interest  may  taice  advantage  of  available  facilities  to  procede  with 
inaividual  studies. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  BIOLOGY  02:120:103  (Cr.  4 or  5) . 

S taf  f 

This  course  is  directed  to  both  majors  and  non-majors.  It  will  pro- 
vide a basis  in  the  understanding  of  biological  principles  applicable  to 
both  botany  and  zoology,  although  emphasis  will  be  given  to  animal  biology. 
It  will  further  serve  the  non-science  major  who  desires  some  general  intro- 
duction to  the  scientific  principles  and  those  students  who  anticipate 
enrolling  in  a secondary  education  curriculum. 

There  will  be  two  75-minute  lecture  periods  and  one  50-minute  reci- 
tation period  each  week.  Recitation  periods  will  consist  of  demonstrations 
of  certain  fundamental  biological  phenomena  and  will  provide  for  further 
discussion  in  areas  already  presented  in  lecture.  Immediately  following 
the  recitation  hour  will  be  a 100-minute  period  of  optional  laboratory 
experience  in  which  additional  demonstration  of  principles  will  be  availa- 
ble as  will  time  for  students  to  engage  in  work  on  individual  tonics  of 
interes  t . 
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Advanced  standing  will  be  permitted  but  encouraged  only  for  those 
students  who  show  an  exceptional  ability  in  the  advanced  placement 
examination  in  biology. 

(To  be  offered  in  first  semester  1969-1970) 

BIOLOGY  OF  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS  02:120:202  (Or.  4). 

S taf  f 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1 or  its  equivalent. 

Tne  structure  and  physiology  of  common  and  representative  types  of 
invertebrate  animals  from  the  one-celled  protozoans  to  arthropods  will 
be  covered.  Discussions  of  their  ecology,  physiology,  and  reproductive 
mechanisms  will  show  how  structure  and  function  relate  to  life  history. 
Wherever  possible  illustrative  types  will  be  chosen  from  those  organisms 
closely  associated  with  man. 

This  course  will  serve  both  biology  majors  and  those  who  wish  to 
teach  biology  in  the  secondary  school.  It  will  be  especially  useful 
to  persons  who  will  pursue  careers  in  health-related  fields. 

All  students  are  expected  to  participate  fully  in  lecture  and  labora- 
tory. Field  trips  will  provide  material  for  subsequent  laboratory  study. 

(To  be  offered  second  semester  1969-1970) 

PROBLEMS  IN  POPULATIONS  AND  ENVIRONMENT  02:090:109  (Cr.  4). 

(See  College  Courses) 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY  02:120:395  (Cr.  by  arrangement). 
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COMPUTER  SCIENCES 


The  department  offers  a range  of  courses  to  fill  the  needs  of  varied 
fields.  Students  majoring  in  liberal  arts  and  the  humanities  will  find  the 
general  courses  relating  to  the  impact  of  this  technology  upon  society 
sufficient  for  their  needs.  Students  in  science  curricula  will  find  com- 
puter science  courses  valuable  in  that  these  fields  are  becoming  more  de- 
pendent on  computers  as  aids  to  their  research.  The  goals  of  these  students 
can  be  achieved  by  the  general  and  elementary  courses. 

For  the  science  and  liberal  arts  student  alike,  courses  dealing  with 
general  programming  concepts  using  scientific  languages  (FORTRAN,  PL/1)  and 
an  English-like  language  (COBOL)  are  offered.  These  courses  prepare  the 
student  to  understand  the  basic  concepts  of  the  computer  technology  as  well 
as  teaching  programming  techniques. 

For  students  desiring  to  major  in  computer  science,  courses  are  offered 
which  deal  with  computer  theory,  programming  language  theory  and  fundamen- 
tals of  computer  science.  This  prepares  the  student  for  future  graduate 
study  or  professional  employment  by  giving  him  a full  grasp  of  the  concepts 
of  computer  science. 


FACULTY 

Thomas  ii.  Mott,  Jr.,  Professor  and  Chairman.  A.B.,  Rice;  M.A. , Ph.D.,  Yale. 

Director  of  Center  for  Computer  and  Information  Services, 
Rutgers.  Switching  theory,  programming  theory.  Author, 
"Determination  of  the  irredundant  normal  forms  of  a truth 
function  by  iterated  consensus  of  the  prime  implements;" 
co-author,  "An  application  of  truth  functional  logic  to 
concept-attainment  experiments . " 

William  J.  Carroll,  Professor.  A.B.,  Catholic  University  of  America;  M.B.A. 

University  of  Detroit;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University.  Director 
of  Center  for  Computer  and  Information  Services  at  New  Bruns- 
wick. System  selection  and  operations  research. 

Fred  G.  Fender,  Professor  of  Computer  Sciences  and  Mathematics.  B.S.,  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Numerical  analysis  in 
computer  solution  of  ordinary  divisional  equations.  Author, 
"Double  stars  in  the  astrographic  catalog  hyperabad  section;" 
"Doubly-excited  states  in  helium." 

Irving  N.  Rabinowitz,  Professor.  3.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D 
Princeton.  Director  of  Research,  Center  for  Computer  and 
Information  Services.  Author,  "In  homogeneous  stellar  models 
III.  Models  with  partially  degenerate  isothermal  cores;" 
"Report  on  the  algorithmic  language  FORTRAN  II." 

Stanley  Baxendale,  Associate  Professor  and  Vice-Chairman.  B.S.,  Leeds. 

Computer  graphics  and  automatic  indexing.  Co-author, 

"Project  Medico  - modern  experiment  in  drug  indexing  by 
computer;"  "Project  Medico  - phase  2 - search  program." 

Donald  R.  King,  Associate  Professor.  A.B.,  M.S.,  Rutgers.  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  Research,  Center  for  Computer  and  Information  Services 
Non-numeric  data  process  and  information  retrieval.  P.eviewer 
for  Computer  Review;  author,  "Dynamic  variable  formulating." 
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John  T.  Cox,  Assistant  Professor.  S.S.,  Purdue;  M.E.E. , New  York  University. 
Sarah  Ann  Droege,  Assistant  Professor.  B.S.,  Michigan  Technical  University. 
William  B.  Easton,  Lecturer.  B.S.,  Cornell;  Ph.D.,  Princeton. 

Lauchland  Henry,  Lecturer.  B.S.,  M.S.,  3.C.D.,  Columbia. 

Allen  Korenjak,  Lecturer.  B.S.,  Notre  Dame;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton. 

COURSES 

BASIC  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  02:198:103  (Cr.  1). 

Fender  and  staff 

The  use  of  an  artificial  compiler  language,  FORTRAN  II,  in  analyzing, 
formulating,  and  solving  scientific  problems  on  a computer.  Direct  use  of 
the  machine  at  the  Genter  for  Computer  and  Information  Services  will  give 
problem-solving  experience.  Laboratory  sessions  will  meet  weekly. 

THE  COMPUTER  IN  SOCIETY  02:198:111-112  (Cr.  4,4). 

Lee.  75  minutes;  Rec.  125  minutes.  Staff 

The  history  of  computer  development.  Logical  processes  and  problem 
solving.  Programming  languages  and  software  systems.  Computer  hardware 
sub-systems.  Data  banks,  communications  and  computer  netv/orks.  Computers 
in  the  business  community,  in  government,  in  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities,  in  science  and  technology,  in  law  and  medicine,  and  in  the 
space  age;  successes  and  failures  in  these  areas.  Legal  aspects  of  com- 
puter usage.  Automation  and  leisure. 

THEORY  OF  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  02:198:301-302  (Cr.  3,3). 

Lee.  2 hours;  Lab.  3 hours.  Droege 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  mathematics. 

A study  of  computers  and  programming  for  computers.  The  use  of  machine 
language,  assemblers,  compilers,  and  interpreters;  and  an  investigation  of 
their  structure.  Laboratory  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  writing,  testing, 
and  using  programs  on  the  Center  for  Computer  and  Information  Services  com- 
puters . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAIIMING  AND  DATA  PROCESSING  02:198:373-374  (Cr . 3,3). 

Lee.  2 hours;  Lab.  3 hours.  Mott 

Prerequisites:  Math.  136  (or  equivalent)  and  12  credits  in  social  science 

or  business  courses. 

Credit  cannot  be  granted  for  both  Comp.  Sc.  373  and  377.  Designed  for 
students  in  business  and  social  science. 

Data  processing  related  to  programming  of  problems  selected  from  the 
fields  of  business  and  social  science;  logical  structure  of  electronic 
computers;  basic  principles  of  programming  including  loops  and  instruction 
modification;  machine  language,  interpretive  programming,  assembly  programs, 
compilers,  sub-routines,  and  library  programs;  direct  use  of  electronic 
computing  equipment  at  the  Center  for  Computer  and  Information  Services. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  AND  NUMERICAL  METHODS  02:198:377-378  (Cr . 3,3). 

Lee.  2 hours;  Lab.  3 hours.  Baxendale 
Prerequisite:  Math.  242  or  314. 

Credit  cannot  be  granted  for  both  Comp.  Sc.  377  and  373.  Designed  for 
students  in  science  and  engineering. 

Programming  of  numerical  methods  based  on  calculus  including  inter- 
polation, polynomial  approximation,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration. 
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direct  and  iterative  methods  for  solving  equations  and  systems  of  equations; 
logical  structure  of  electronic  computers,  basic  principles  of  programming 
including  loops  and  modifications;  machine  language,  interpretive  programming, 
assembly  programs,  compilers,  sub-routines,  and  library  programs;  direct  use 
of  electronic  computing  equipment  at  the  Center  for  Computer  and  Information 
Services . 

NUMERICAL  METHODS  IN  ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  02:198:379  (Cr.  3). 

Lee.  2 hours;  Lab.  3 hours.  Fender 

Prerequisite:  Math.  236  or  314. 

Methods  of  Milne,  Adams,  Moulton,  Runga-Kutta,  and  others  for  solving 
differential  equations.  Boundary  value  problems.  Investigation  of  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  different  methods.  Direct  use  of  electronic  com- 
puting equipment  at  the  Center  for  Computer  and  Information  Services. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  AND  NUMERICAL  METHODS  FOR  RESEARCH  02:198:417  (Cr.  3). 

Lee.  2 hours;  Lab.  3 hours.  Staff 

Prerequisites:  Math.  415  and  Stat.  484,  or  equivalent. 

A basic  course  designed  primarily  for  students  engaged  in  research 
projects  requiring  extensive  computation.  Programming  techniques,  including 
the  use  of  machine  language,  interpretive  and  assembly  programs,  compilers, 
sub-routines,  and  program  library  materials.  Numerical  methods  for  inverting 
matrices,  least  squares  methods,  approximation,  and  error  analysis.  Direct 
use  of  electronic  computing  equipment  at  the  Center  for  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Services. 
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ECONOMICS 


TIi6  Bconoiuics  curr’iculiiin  is  cissignBci  to  focus  on  ths  doniBstic  Gconomic 
problems  of  our  time  through  use  of  traditional  economic  theory  and  tech- 
niques. To  this  end  several  courses  will  be  offered  dealing  xjith  various 
problems  of  the  cities  and  subnational  areas  of  the  economy-  This  part  of 
the  program  will  be  complementary  to  the  more  traditional  aspects  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  course  offerings  of  the  other  colleges. 

FACULTY 

Raymond  J.  Struyk,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  Quincy;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Washington.  International  trade,  urban,  and  regional 
economics . 

(The  Economics  faculty  will  be  expanded  before  the  fall,  1969.) 

COURSES 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY  02:220:103,104  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

This  is  to  be  an  introductory  course  for  non-majors.  The  focus  of  the 
course  is  on  certain  problems  which  dominate  economic  discussion  of  the  day 
with  the  necessary  concepts  for  handling  those  problems  developed  within 
the  course. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE  02:220:232  (Cr . 4). 

Staff 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  particular  fiscal  problems  of  those 
levels  of  government  and  the  relationships  between  the  jurisdictional 
units.  Both  the  expenditure  side,  through  emphasis  on  the  demand  for 
public  services  and  the  appropriate  level  of  government  providing  the 
service,  and  the  revenue  side,  stressing  the  problems  of  political  frag- 
mentation and  changing  tax  sources,  will  be  discussed. 

LABOR  ECONOMICS  02:220:250  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

This  cours6  is  designed  to  stress  the  human  as  an  input  into  the 
productive  process.  Key  issues  include  motivation  of  labor  force  and 
the  policies  for  elimination  of  regional  unemployment  pockets. 

URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  ECONOMICS  02:220:330  (Cr . 4). 

Staff  _ _ _ . 

This  course,  requiring  a minimal  prerequisite  in  economics,  will  in- 
quire into  the  reasons  for  emergence  of  cities,  their  relationships  with 
each  other,  and  their  relationship  with  the  aggregate  economy.  It  will 
also  discuss  the  central  problems  of  the  city,  its  current  generalized 
spatial  form,  and  the  performance  of  the  city  from  an  economic  viewpoint. 
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HISTORY 


The  History  Department  of  Livingston  College  will  place  special  em- 
phasis on  social,  urban,  and  nonwestern  history.  The  department  will  go 
beyond  political,  constitutional  and  national  developments;  it  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  dynamics  of  social  change.  Among  the  areas 
the  department  will  emphasize  are  the  urbanization  process;  the  history 
of  ethnic  groups;  the  role  played  by  protest  and  social  reform  movements; 
the  historical  developments  of  formal  and  informal  institutions  such  as 
classes  and  government  agencies;  and  the  history  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Since  the  Livingston  College  History  Department  believes  that  his- 
torians must  be  aware  of  the  work  being  done  by  other  disciplines  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  history  majors  will  be  encouraged 
to  take  relevant  courses  in  other  departments.  It  is  also  the  intention 
of  Livingston  historians  to  develop  and  offer  courses  in  conjunction 
with  members  of  other  disciplines. 

FACULTY 

Gerald  N.  Grob,  Professor  and  Chairman.  B.S.S.,  City  College  of  New  York; 

A.M.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern.  Labor  history  and 
social  reform.  Author  of  A Study  of  Ideological  Conflict 
in  the  American  Labor  Movement  and  The  State  and  the 
Mentally  111:  A History  of  Worcester  State  Hospital 
in  Massachusetts,  1830-1920.  He  is  completing  a history 
of  mental  health  in  the  United  States  under  a National 
Science  Foundation  grant. 

David  A.  Shannon,  Professor.  B.S.,  Indiana  State  Teachers;  Ph.M.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Chairman  of  the  New  Brunswick 
History  Departments  and  Director  of  Graduate  Programs  in 
History.  Socialism  in  the  United  States,  recent  American 
history.  Author  of  The  Socialist  Party  of  America  and 
The  Decline  of  American  Communism. 


Seth  M.  Scheiner,  Associate  Professor.  A.B.,  City  College  of  New  York; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University.  History  of  the  black 
American,  United  States  urban  history,  social  reform. 

Author  of  Negro  Mecca:  A History  of  the  Negro  in  New  York 
City,  1865-1920.  Now  engaged  in  a study  of  black  Americans 
in  northern  cities  and  a history  of  social  reform  and 
urbanization  of  Philadelphia. 

COURSES 

STUDIES  IN  HISTORY  02:510:109,110  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

Problems  in  the  history  of  social  change.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to 
the  different  modes  of  historical  inquiry  and  to  evaluating  historical 
interpretations  of  the  past.  Students  may  select  a section  in  either 
African,  European,  or  United  States  history.  Each  section  will  examine 
a specific  problem  or  a number  of  related  problems.  (To  be  offered  in 
1969-1970.) 

(As  the  department  adds  additional  faculty,  sections  in  such  areas 
as  Latin  America,  East  Asia,  and  Comparative  History  will  be  added.) 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  BLACK  AMERICAN  02:512:305  (Cr . 4). 

Scheiner 

An  examination  of  the  black  man*s  role  in  United  States  history 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  life  of  the  black  American 
$lnce  the  Civil  War.  (May  be  offered  in  1969-1970.) 

THE  CITY  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  02:512:405,406  (Cr.  4,4). 

Scheiner 

A study  of  the  evolution  of  the  American  city  with  emphasis  on 
urbanization  and  its  relation  to  living  patterns;  social,  economic, 
and  governmental  institutions;  the  adjustment  of  ethnic  groups  to  an 
urban  setting;  and  attempts  at  social  change.  (To  be  offered  in  1970- 
1971.) 

SOCIAL  PROTEST  MOVEMENTS  IN  MODERN  EUROPE  02:510:407,408  (Cr.  4,4). 
Staff 

(A  detailed  description  must  await  the  appointment  of  a European 
social  historian.) 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY:  1828-1917  02:512:413,414 

(Cr.  4,4). 

Grob 

An  analysis  of  the  growth  of  American  society  from  a rural  to  an 
industrial  nation.  Emphasizes  recent  historical  interpretations  of  this 
period  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  contributions  of  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  to  the  study  of  American  history. 

STUDIES  IN  AFRICAN  HISTORY  02:510:415,416  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

(A  detailed  description  must  await  the  appointment  of  an  African 
historian.)  (To  be  offered  in  1969-1970.) 
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LITERARY  STUDIES 


This  divisional  grouping  of  the  several  departments  of  English, 
Comparative  Literature,  and  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  is  meant 
to  alert  the  student  to  the  variety  and  breadth  of  literary  study.  It 
will  allow  for  a flexibility  of  teaching  within  departments,  and  for 
interdisciplinary  majors.  Students  may  major  in  one  departmental  field, 
or  propose  an  individual  major  in  several.  Students  who  major  in  one 
field  may  wish  to  strengthen  their  sense  of  the  contexts  of  language  and 
literature  by  taking  courses  in  another,  without  devising  a special  major. 
The  general  nature  of  literature  and  language,  the  applications  of 
analysis,  the  appreciation  of  literature  as  art,  and  the  perspectives  of 
intellectual  history  may  be  more  available  to  students  who  can  study  in 
these  fields  with  a sense  of  their  relationships  as  well  as  within  the 
restrictions  of  highly  specialized  boundaries. 
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ENGLISH 


English  Department  courses  are  designed  to  serve  two  important 
functions:  to  help  clarify  the  ways  in  which  the  literary  experience 
matters,  and  to  develop  the  student's  skill  in  handling  and  responding 
to  language.  Instead  of  focusing  on  "coverage"  of  a large  body  of 
materials  in  English  and  American  literature,  the  English  Department 
curriculum  is  structured  to  introduce,  the  student  to  a wide  variety 
of  ways  of  thinking  about  and  reading  literature  and  to  make  clear 
the  crucial  role  language  plays  in  shaping  our  sense  of  self  and  of 
society.  One  of  the  assumptions  of  the  department  is  that  the  full 
experience  of  literature  entails  some  understanding  of  literary  activity; 
students  will  therefore  be  encouraged  to  participate  actively  in  classes, 
to  produce  dramas  and  films,  and  to  write  extensively.  At  the  moment, 
the  only  requirement  for  the  English  major  is  that  he  take  twelve 
courses  within  the  department,  although  The  Study  of  Literature  is 
recommended  for  all  majors. 


FACULTY 

George  Levine,  Professor  and  Chairman.  B.A.,  New  York  University; 

M.A. , Ph.D.,  Minnesota.  The  novel,  Victorian  and  con- 
temporary literature.  Author  of  Boundaries  of  Fiction. 

Warren  Carrier,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  and 
Acting  Chairman,  Comparative  Literature.  A.B.,  Miami 
University;  M.A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Occidental.  Modern 
literature  and  literary  criticism.  Co-editor  of  Reading 
Modern  Poetry.  His  most  recent  book  is  Toward  Montebello, 
a collection  of  poems. 

Richard  Poirier,  Professor  and  New  Brunswick  Chairman  of  English. 

B.A.,  Amherst;  M.A. , Yale;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Co-editor 
of  Partisan  Review.  American  and  contemporary  literature 
and  modern  popular  culture.  Author  of  several  books, 
including  The  Comic  Sense  of  Henry  James  and  The  World 
Elsewhere . 

Ronald  Gottesman,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts 
M.A. , Colgate;  Ph.D.,  Indiana.  American  literature,  tex- 
tual editing,  bibliography,  and  the  film.  Former  General 
Editor  of  A Selected  Edition  of  W.D.  Howells.  In  the 
next  year  he  will  publish  three  books:  Upton  Sinclair: 

An  Annotated  Checklist;  Sergei  Elsenstein  and  Upton 
Sinclair:  The  Making  and  Unmaking  of  "Que  Viva  Mexico!" 
(with  Harry  Geduld);  Essays  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Modern  Textual  Editing  (with  Scott  Bennett) . 

Albert  LaValley,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Holy  Cross  College;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Yale.  Victorian  and  modern  literature  and  creative 
writing.  Author  of  Carlyle  and  the  Idea  of  the  Modern. 
Working  on  a book  to  be  called  From  Victorian  to  Modern. 

David  Leverenz,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  Harvard;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cali- 
fornia. American  literature  from  the  Puritans  to  Norman 
Mailer  and  the  theory  of  literature. 
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Fred  Seidel,  Lecturer.  B.A.,  Harvard.  Creative  writing  and  the  film. 

Author  of  a prize  winning  volume  of  poetry.  Final  Solutions. 
Now  at  work  on  an  encyclopedia  of  the  film. 

Marcellus  Winston,  Lecturer.  B.A.,  Harvard.  Writer  and  community 
organizer.  Mr.  Winston  has  published  essays  on  the 
problem  of  the  Negro  in  America  and  on  urbanization. 

COURSES 

THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE  02:350:105,106  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

A course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  a wide  variety  of 
literary  and  nonliterary  art  forms  in  order  to  develop  his  awareness 
of  his  own  aesthetic-literary  responses  and  his  capacity  to  articulate 
them.  Although  the  course  will  attempt  to  bring  into  the  open  the 
students'  reasons  for  valuing  certain  aesthetic  objects,  it  will  focus 
primarily  on  the  way  in  which  each  art  form  makes  its  own  special  demands 
and  on  a consideration  of  what  these  demands  are.  The  course  will  proceed 
not  by  abstract  consideration  of  critical  method  but  by  detailed  analysis 
of  particular  works  and  self-conscious  consideration  of  what  is  entailed 
by  such  analysis.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  some  work 
in  the  literary  forms  that  interest  them. 

LANGUAGE  AND  EXPERIENCE  02:350:107  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

A course  in  "nonliterary"  language,  although  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor  more  traditional  literature  may  be  introduced.  The  function 
of  the  course  will  be  to  begin  to  make  the  student  conscious  of  the  way 
language  operates  on  him  in  his  daily  life  and  of  alternative  ways  of 
seeing  and  articulating  his  experience.  Although  much  of  the  time  of 
the  class  will  be  spent  in  the  analysis  of  nonliterary  texts  like  news- 
paper stories,  magazine  articles,  advertisements,  television  scripts, 
street  dialogue,  etc.,  the  main  focus  of  the  course  should  be  on 
language.  This  may  be  done  through  the  writing  of  papers,  but  alternative 
methods  may  be  devised  by  the  instructor.  Students  and  instructors  will 
be  encouraged  to  integrate  the  work  in  this  course  with  their  work  in 
other  courses  in  the  University  at  the  time.  Recommended  enrollment  no 
more  than  15  students  per  section. 

WRITING  FROM  EXPERIENCE  02:350:109  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

This  course  will  be  designed  for  those  who  are  conscious  of  needing 
more  training  in  writing.  Although  the  precise  content  of  the  course  will 
necessarily  be  under  the  control  of  the  instructor,  the  basic  assumption 
of  it  should  be  that  learning  to  write  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
writing,  and  that  the  best  and  most  natural  place  to  begin  is  with  the 
students'  own  experiences.  The  emphasis  will  not  be  on  the  traditional 
preoccupations  of  grammar  and  rhetorical  structure,  but  on  the  best 
possible  ways  of  developing  the  subject  about  which  each  student  chooses 
to  write.  The  course  will  encourage  the  students  to  read  and  criticize 
each  other's  papers  and  to  revise  their  own  work  extensively.  Recommended 
enrollment  no  more  than  12. 
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CREATIVE  WRITING  02:350:111  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

This  course  is  designed  to  tap  the  imaginative  energies  of  many 
students  who  would  be  uncomfortable  within  the  restraints  of  ordinary 
discursive  writing.  It  need  not  begin  with  imaginative  writing,  but 
should  move  the  student  through  progressively  more  sophisticated  modes 
of  self-expression. 

LITERARY  GENRES:  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FILM  02:350:201  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

A course  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  cinematic  language  and 
to  develop  the  skills  required  for  intelligent  talk  about  the  film  as  a 
distinctive  art  form. 

PROBLEMS  IN  FILM-MAKING  02:350:202  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

A course  which  extends  the  discussion  begun  in  The  Language  of  the 
Film  and  proceeds  to  some  of  the  more  technical  matters  of  film  production. 
Concludes  with  the  actual  making  of  a film  by  the  students. 

LITERARY  GENRES:  THE  DRAMA:  LITERATURE  AND  PERFORMANGE  02:350:208 

(Cr.  4). 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  problems 
created  by  specifically  dramatic  forms  and  to  move  him  beyond  merely 
literary  appreciation  to  production  of  one  of  the  plays  read  during  the 
first  part  of  the  semester. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 


Comparative  Literature  offers  the  interested  student  an  opportunity 
to  read  in  a core  of  major  works  beyond  the  strictures  of  a national 
litera.ture.  The  emphasis  is  on  themes,  genres,  periods,  and  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  arts,  in  the  perspective  of  aesthetics,  criticism  or 
intellectual  history. 

Majors  are  expected  to  take  the  following  courses  as  a minimum: 

4 Comparative  Literature  seminars 
4 additional  courses  in  Comparative  Literature 
4 courses  in  the  literature  of  a foreign  language. 

An  adequate  reading  of  a classical  or  modern  European  language  is 
required.  Students  anticipating  going  on  to  graduate  study  should  begin 
a second  language. 


FACULTY 

Warren  Carrier,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  and 
Acting  Chairman,  Comparative  Literature.  A.B.,  Miami 
University;  M.A. , Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Occidental.  Modern 
Literature  and  Literary  Criticism.  Co-editor  of 
Reading  Modern  Poetry.  His  most  recent  book  is  Toward 
Montebello . a collection  of  poems. 

Ralph  Freedman,  Visiting  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature.  A.B., 
University  of  VJashington;  M.A. , Brown  University; 

Ph.D.,  Yale.  Modern  Literature  and  Literary  Criticism. 

His  most  recent  book  is  The  Lyrical  Novel:  Studies  in 
Herman  Hesse,  Andre,  and  Virginia  tJoolf. 

John  Owen  McCormick,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature.  A.B.,  Minne- 
sota; M.A. , Ph.D.,  Harvard.  European  Novel  and  Romanti- 
cism. He  is  the  author  of  Catastrophe  and  Imagination: 

An  Interpretation  of  the  Recent  English  and  American 
Novel . 

Serge  Sobolevitch,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 

A.B. , Queens;  M.A. , Ph.D.,  Princeton.  Neoclassicism, 

Post  Romanticism  and  the  Theatre. 

James  Jerome  Wilhelm,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  and 
English.  A.B.,  Yale;  M.A. , Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Yale. 

Medieval  Literature.  Author  of  The  Cruelest  Month: 

Spring,  Nature,  and  Love  in  Classical  and  Medieval  Lyrics . 

Elizabeth  Petroff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature.  B.S., 
Northwestern;  M.A. , California.  Medieval  Literature  and 
Dante. 

COURSES 

TOPICS  IN  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE:  THE  OUTSIDER  02:195:200  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

The  alienated  hero  as  protagonist  in  modern  literature. 
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STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  GENRES  02:195:301,302  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

Formal  and  aesthetic  problems  of  major  literary  genres  in  their 
historical  development.  Concept  of  the  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic. 

One  genre  will  be  selected  for  intensive  study  from  selected  texts.  (To 
be  given  in  1969-1970  and  alternate  years. ) 

LITERATURE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  02:195:305,306  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

Interaction  between  literary  and  philosophical  modes  studied  from 
selected  texts.  Examples  will  be  drawn  from  the  whole  range  of  western 
literature,  with  emphasis  on  modern  developments.  (To  be  given  in  1968- 
1969  and  alternate  years. ) 

THE  NEO-CLASSICAL  AGE  02:195:307,308  (Cr.  4,4). 

Sobolevitch 

Prerequisite:  Reading  knowledge  of  French  or  Italian. 

A study  of  the  neo-classical  period  with  particular  attention  to  the 
interpretation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  and  the  concept  of  tragedy  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy. 

MEDIEVAL  NARRATIVE  02:195:309  (Cr.  4). 

Wilhelm 

Epic  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  Beowulf  to  Dante  and 
Chaucer,  with  background  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  other 
Church  Fathers. 

MEDIEVAL  LYRIC  02:195:310  (Cr.  4). 

Wilhelm 

Emphasis  upon  troubadours.  Minnesinger,  the  Italian  school  around 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Villon,  with  consideration  of  Christian  hymns, 
Carmina  Burana,  and  the  folk-ballad  tradition. 

EUROPEAN  NOVEL  02:195:311,312  (Cr.  4,4). 

McCormick 

Prerequisite:  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  having  a reading 

knowledge  of  one  or  more  modern  European  languages. 

A study  of  important  continental  novelists  from  Choderlos  de  Laclos 
to  Robert  Musil,  with  emphasis  upon  both  formal  and  historical  problems. 

JUNIOR  SEMINAR  IN  COMPAFJiTIVE  LITERATURE  02:195:321,322  (Cr.  4,4). 
Sobolevitch  and  staff 

Open  to  a few  students  from  other  departments  upon  the  recommendation 
of  their  departmental  advisers. 

First  term:  Principles  of  comparative  study  with  illustrations  in 

selected  texts. 

Second  term:  Romanticism  from  the  comparative  point  of  view. 

SOURCES  OF  MODERi^  LITERATURE  02:195:409,410  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

Not  open  to  freshmen  or  sophomores.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
seniors . 

A study  of  selected  works  which  have  been  important  sources  of 
the  modern  conception  of  literature.  Ancient  and  modern  works  of  poetry, 
drama  and  fiction  are  included,  as  well  as  philosophy  and  criticism.  The 
selected  texts  will  be  read  and  analyzed  in  class. 
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SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  02:195:421,422  (Cr.  4,4). 
Staff 

Prerequisite:  Open  to  a few  students  from  other  departments  upon  the 

recommendation  of  their  departmental  advisers. 

The  practice  of  comparative  study;  topics  wil].  include  the  re- 
lationship between  literature  and  intellectual  history;  problems  in 
translation;  literature  and  the  other  arts;  psychological  and  socio- 
logical interpretations  of  literature. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 


During  1969-1970  the  College  will  offer  five  languages:  Chinese, 

French,  Hausa,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  Swahili  and  German  will  be  offered 
starting  in  the  fall  of  1970.  Except  for  Chinese,  these  will  be  limited 
in  1969-1970  to  beginning  and  intermediate  courses.  Other  languages,  as 
well  as  advanced  courses  in  Spanish,  Russian  and  French,  are  available 
through  intercollege  registration  at  Rutgers  and  Douglass  Colleges. 

Except  for  Chinese,  the  beginning  course  in  each  language  will  use  an 
intensive  "immersion"  approach,  with  maximum  exposure  to  oral  usage.  The 
intermediate  course  will  introduce  written  materials. 

A major  in  Chinese  will  be  available.  Area  studies  programs, 
including  one  on  Africa,  are  being  planned.  At  the  present  time  other 
language  majors  are  available  through  Rutgers  and  Douglass  Colleges. 

Courses  in  Russian  literature  in  translation,  and  in  African  litera- 
ture are  being  planned  for  offering  in  1969-1970  and  will  be  submitted 
for  faculty  approval  before  spring  registration. 

FACULTY 

Elton  M.  Anglada,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.  Licenciatura,  Univer- 
sidad  de  Santo  Domingo;  M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois.  Spanish  language  and 
literature . 

Ernest  Freeman  Dunn,  Assistant  Professor  of  African  Languages.  B.A., 

Wesleyan;  B.D. , Hartford  Seminary;  M.A. , Michigan  State. 
African  linguistics,  languages  and  literatures. 

Ching-I  Tu,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese.  A.B.,  National  Taiwan 

University;  M.A. , Ohio;  Ph.D.,  University  of  W’ashington. 
Chinese  phonology,  graphology  and  epigraphy;  Chinese 
literature,  history,  and  philosophy. 

Nicholaes  Rzewsky,  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian.  B.A.,  Rutgers;  M.A. , 
Princeton.  Russian  literature. 

hsing-Hua  Tseng,  Lecturer  in  Chinese.  A.B.,  National  Taiwan  University; 
M.A.T.,  Indiana.  Linguistics. 

Danielle  S.  Salti,  Instructor  in  Spanish.  Licenciatura,  University  of 
Buenos  Aires;  M.A. , St.  Louis  University.  Spanish, 
linguistics,  sociology.  Translator  and  manuscripts  editor 
for  Studies  in  Comparative  International  Development.  Her 
latest  translation  is  The  Americas  and  Civilization  by 
Darcy  Ribeiro. 


(Additional  faculty  will  be  added  by  the  fall  of  1969.) 


AO 


COURSES 


CHINESE 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CLASSICAL  CHINESE  02:165:205,206  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  132  or  equivalent. 

Grammatical  analysis  of  wen-yen  or  literary  Chinese  and  reading  of 
simple  texts  in  classical  Chinese. 

ADVANCED  MODERN  CHINESE  02:165:215,216  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staf  f 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  132  or  equivalent. 

Selected  readings  in  a variety  of  styles;  written  and  oral  excercises. 

CHINESE  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION  02:165:241,242  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  various  genres  of  Chinese  literature  through  a 
study  of  some  representative  works  in  English  translation. 

CLASSICAL  CHINESE  LITERATURE  02:165:305,306  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

Prerequisite:  Cninese  206  or  equivalent. 

Major  Chinese  literary  works  from  the  eighth  century  B.C.  to  the 
nineteenth  century  A.D. 

MAJOR  TRADITIONS  OF  CHINESE  THOUGHT  IN  TRANSLATION  02:165:341,342  (Cr.  4,4). 
Staff 

Prerequisite:  Not  open  to  freshmen. 

Rise  and  development  of  pristine  Confucianism,  Mohism,  Taoism,  Legal- 
ism, the  School  of  Names,  Sinicized  Buddhism,  and  Neo-Confucianism;  their 
influences  on  Chinese  civilization;  their  reevaluation  in  the  light  of 
new  tendencies  of  thought  after  contact  with  the  West. 

CONTEMPORARY  CHINESE  LITERATURE  02:165:451,452  (Cr.  4,4). 

Staff 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  216  or  equivalent. 

Representative  literary  works  since  1949.  Special  attention  to  the 
new  terminology  and  abbreviated  characters  used  by  the  Communist  Chinese. 

FRENCH 

BEGINNING  FRENCH  02:420:103  (Cr.  8). 

Staff 

An  intensive  course  in  understanding  and  speaking  French. 

INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  02:420:201  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Continuing  practice  in  oral  French,  introduction  of  written  materials. 


HAUSA 

BEGINNING  HAUSA  02:013:101  (Cr.  8). 

Staff 

An  intensive  course  in  understanding  and  speaking  Hausa. 

INTERMEDIATE  HAUSA  02:013:201  (Cr . 4). 

Staff 

Continuing  practice  in  oral  Hausa,  introduction  of  written  materials. 
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RUSSIAN 


BEGINNING  RUSSIAN  02:860:103  (Cr.  8). 

Staff 

An  intensive  course  in  understanding  and  speaking  Russian. 

INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN  02:860:201  (Cr . 4). 

Staff 

Continuing  practice  in  oral  Russian,  introduction  of  written  materials 
SPANISH 

BEGINNING  SPANISH  02:940:103  (Cr.  8). 

Staff 

An  intensive  course  in  understanding  and  speaking  Spanish. 

INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  02:940:201  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Continuing  practice  in  oral  Spanish,  introduction  of  written  materials 
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PHILOSOPHY 


The  program  of  the  Philosophy  Department  is  designed  to  fulfill  three 
alms:  1.  Students  are  encouraged  to  utilize  the  contributions  of  philo- 

ophic  ideas  and  methods  to  the  analysis  and  resolution  of  contemporary 
problems.  The  curriculum  shows  how  philosophy  can  be  used  to  integrate 
advances  in  various  academic  fields  with  students'  experiences  outside 
academic  settings.  2.  Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  and  apply  high 
standards  for  clarity  of  thought,  to  learn  how  to  present  their  own  views 
in  a self-critical  and  well-reasoned  fashion.  3.  Those  students  who  wish 
to  continue  as  specialists  in  philosophy  will  be  given  a sound  and  thorough 
undergraduate  training  to  prepare  them  for  advanced  work. 

FACULTY 

Albert  E.  Blumberg,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman.  A.B.,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  M.A. , Yale;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Vienna.  Author  of  "Modern  Logic"  in  Encyclopedia  of 
Philosophy , 1967.  Senior  Editor,  Encyclopedia  of  Philoso- 
phy , 1964-66. 

Arthur  F.  Smullyan,  Professor  and  Chairman,  New  Brunswick  Department  of 
Philosophy.  B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard.  Epistemology  and  logic.  Author  of  Fundamentals 
Logic . 

Robert  L.  Martin,  Associate  Professor.  A.B.,  Haverford  College;  M.B.,  The 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale.  Author  of 
"Toward  a Solution  to  the  Liar  Paradox,"  and  "On  Grelling's 
Paradox."  As  a cellist,  participated  in  Marlboro  Festival 
and  Casals'  master  classes,  1961,  1962.  Recordings  in 
Marlboro  Orchestra  for  Columbia  Records.  Cellist  in  Fromm 
Quartet,  Tanglewood,  1963.  Cellist  in  Group  for  Contem- 
porary Music  at  Columbia  University,  1963,  1964.  Recorded 
for  Epic  Records  with  this  group.  Solo  concerts  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Mexico  City,  Toronto,  Philadelphia.  Solo 
recording  for  CRI . Principal  cellist.  New  Haven  Symphony, 
1964,  1965.  Soloist  in  Stravinsky  Festival,  Philharmonic 
Hall,  New  York  City,  1966.  Cellist  for  Center  of  the 
Creative  and  Performing  Arts  (title.  Lecturer)  at  SUNY  at 
Buffalo . 

Amelie  Oksenberg  Rorty,  Associate  Professor.  A.B.,  University  of  Chicago; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale.  Editor,  Pragmatic  Philosophy.  General 
Editor,  Modern  Studies  in  Philosophy. 

COURSES 

PHILOSOPHIC  THEMES  IN  LITERATURE  02:730:105  (Cr . 4). 

Rorty 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  philosophic  ideas  are  expressed  and  trans- 
formed in  literary  works.  Among  the  philosophic  ideas  considered  will  be 
the  nature  of  individuality,  the  powers  and  limits  of  human  agency,  the 
structure  of  consciousness.  Among  the  authors  read  will  be  Dostoyevsky, 
Nietzsche,  Sartre,  Beckett  and  Kafka.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  mutual  influence  of  form  and  content. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGE  AND  LOGIC  02:730:201  (Cr . 4). 

Blumberg 

dedu<^t^:w'^'a*’//iMe’i?^^^  semantics,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  valid 
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REVOLUTION,  LAW  AND  MORALITY  02:730:321  (Cr.  4). 

Rorty 

Theories  of  civil  disobedience  and  revolution,  with  the  conceptions 
of  law  and  society  they  presuppose. 

INTERMEDIATE  LOGIC  02:730:332  (Cr.  4). 

Blumberg 

Symbolic  logic,  including  sentential  logic,  first-order  predicate 
logic,  and  elementary  formal  systems. 

READINGS  IN  PLATO'S  DIALOGUES  02:730:107  (Cr.  4). 

Martin 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


The  Livingston  College  Political  Science  Department  seeks  to  promote 
a critical  and  reasoned  examination  of  the  problems  of  modern  society,  and 
to  develop  in  its  students  the  conceptual  ability,  methodological  skill, 
and  factual  knowledge  necessary  to  deal  with  these  problems.  We  seek  a 
combination  of  the  recognition  of  social  ills  and  the  acquisition  of 
scholarly  abilities.  We  will  encourage  students  and  faculty  to  express 
their  own  opinion  on  such  subjects  as  the  cold  war,  the  urban  ghetto,  and 
domestic  politics;  we  will  also  ask  that  these  opinions  be  based  on  .Knowl- 
edge of  the  international  political  system,  municipal  government,  and 
American  voting  behavior. 


FACULTY 

The  political  science  faculty  is  now  being  expanded.  The  following 
members  of  the  department  are  already  preparing  courses  for  the  1969- 
1970  academic  year.  Additional  persons  will  be  added  by  the  spring  of 
1969. 

Gerald  M.  Pomper,  Professor  and  Acting  Chairman.  A.B.,  Columbia;  M.A., 

Princeton;  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  Attended  the  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention  as  an  aide  to  Hubert  Humphrey.  His 
latest  book.  Elections  in  America,  is  a study  of  the  sig- 
nificances of  democratic  voting. 

James  N.  Rosenau,  Professor  and  New  Brunswick  Chairman  of  Political 

Science.  A.B.,  Bard;  M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins;  Ph.D.,  Prince- 
ton. International  relations.  Editor  of  three  scholarly 
journals.  His  latest  work  is  Linkage  Politics:  Essays 

on  the  Convergance  of  National  and  International  Systems. 

Gordon  J.  Schochet,  Assistant  Professor.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins;  Ph.D., 
Minnesota.  Political  philosophy.  Author  of  Patrlarchallsm 
in  Stuart  Political  Thought. 

Richard  W.  Wilson,  Assistant  Professor.  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  Asian 
politics . 

The  general  subjects  of  political  science  courses  are  indicated  in  the 
course  titles  and  descriptions  below.  The  specific  content  of  courses 
will  vary  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  instructor,  his  interests, 
and  the  concerns  of  students.  The  character  of  the  specific  courses  now 
planned  for  1969,  including  one  on  city  politics,  and  for  future  years 
will  be  described  in  later  announcements . 

PROGRAMS 

The  political  science  major  remains  to  be  defined.  It  is  likely  that 
most  students  majoring  in  this  department  will  not  expect  to  be  academic 
specialists;  such  students  will  be  encouraged  to  follow  their  particular 
interests  within  minimum  restrictions.  For  example,  a major  program  of 
eight  courses  in  political  science  might  be  supplemented,  or  replaced,  by 
computer  science,  history,  philosophy,  or  urban  planning.  Students  who 
do  expect  to  go  on  to  professional  work  in  political  science  will  also 
find  varied  opportunities  in  the  department.  They  are  especially  advised 
to  distribute  their  courses  over  a number  of  political  science  fields, 
and  to  enroll  in  specialized  advanced  courses . 
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COURSES 


TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS  02:790:216  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Analysis  of  the  institutions  and  processes  of  American  government  and 
politics.  Included  may  be  topics  in  voting,  federalism,  and  the  President 
and  Congress,  power  in  American  democracy,  the  role  of  interest  groups, 
and  race  in  American  life. 

In  1969,  Professor  Pomper  will  offer  a course  in  American  voting  be- 
havior, with  particular  attention  to  the  elections  of  1964  and  1968,  the 
effect  of  ethnic  group  memberships  on  political  activity,  and  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  political  party  system  in  the  United  States. 

TOPICS  IN  CITY  POLITICS  02:790:217  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Discussion  of  the  political  character  and  conflicts  of  urban  com- 
munities, particularly  in  the  United  States.  Topics  may  include  the 
relation  of  central  cities  to  metropolitan  areas,  states  and  the  federal 
government;  intergroup  conflict  in  cities  and  suburbs;  and  policy  func- 
tions of  municipal  governments. 

TOPICS  IN  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS  02:790:219  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Studies  of  the  politics  and  governmental  institutions  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Communist  bloc.  Particu- 
lar attention  will  be  paid  to  cross-national  comparisons,  the  development 
of  general  theories  of  politics,  and  patterns  of  national  development. 

TOPICS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS  02:790:220  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Analysis  of  the  politics  of  the  international  community,  including 
studies  of  political  relationships,  comparison  of  nations'  foreign  policies 
the  role  of  force  in  international  politics,  international  law  and  inter- 
national organizations,  such  as  NATO  and  the  United  Nations. 

In  1969,  Professor  Rosenau  will  offer  a study  of  the  international 
community  and  the  political,  economic,  social  and  other  forces  influencing 
the  content  of  foreign  policies.  Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  a conceptual  framework  to  investigate  the  behavior  and 
interaction  of  nations. 

TOPICS  IN  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR  02:790:223  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Aspects  of  the  "scientific"  study  of  politics,  with  emphasis  on  em- 
pirical investigations  of  individual  behavior,  as  in  simulation  designs, 
surveys  of  voting  and  public  opinion,  and  political  socialization. 

In  1969,  Professor  Wilson  will  offer  a course  in  politics,  culture  and 
personality,  a cross-national  analysis  of  the  relationships  between  social 
structure  and  political  activity.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  structure 
and  modification  of  political  attitudes  and  on  the  acquisition  and  signi- 
ficance of  political  roles. 

TOPICS  IN  PUBLIC  LAW  02:790:225  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Studies  of  law,  legal  institutions,  justice,  and  administration. 

Topics  may  include  Constitutional  law,  the  role  of  law  in  local  communities 
theories  of  jurisprudence,  judicial  behavior,  and  the  character  and  func- 
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tioning  of  public  administration. 


TOPICS  IN  POLITICAL  THEORY  02:790:226  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Investigation  of  theories  of  politics,  both  normative  and  empirical. 
Topics  may  include  analytic  studies  of  political  philosophy,  the  history 
of  political  ideas,  contemporary  ideologies,  and  the  character  of  general 
theories  of  political  behavior. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES  02:790:300  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

On  the  pattern  of  the  freshman  year,  this  course  will  attempt  to  fos- 
ter joint  consideration  of  a topic  of  importance  to  political  science  and 
other  disciplines.  Specific  topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  in- 
struction will  be  provided  by  persons  both  within  and  outside  the  political 
science  department. 

ISSUES  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY  02:790:307  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

A selected  topic  of  domestic,  local,  or  international  controversy  will 
be  analyzed  through  the  methods  and  literature  of  political  science,  in  an 
effort  to  bring  deeper  insight  to  the  discussion  of  contemporary  problems. 
Such  problems,  illustratively,  might  include  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
public  school  decentralization,  or  Presidential  nominating  methods. 

RESEARCH  METHODS  02:790:491  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Primarily  intended  for  students  considering  graduate  study,  this  course 
will  provide  detailed  instruction  in  methods  of  research  in  political  sci- 
ence, including  survey  design,  simulation,  documentary  analysis,  the  use  of 
computers,  and  the  epistemology  of  political  science. 

SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  02:790:497  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Readings  and  individual  research  for  a small  group  of  selected  students, 
on  a designated  topic.  IThile  primarily  intended  for  upper-class  students 
and  departmental  majors,  enrollment  will  depend  solely  on  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  02:790:499  (Cr.  4). 

Staff 

Individual,  supervised  study  of  topics  of  interest  to  particular  stu- 
dents. Extensive  reading,  and/or  an  independent  research  project  will  be 
involved.  Fuller  details  are  to  be  arranged  in  individual  conferences  of 
students  and  faculty  members. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The  department  of  psychology  serves  tv/o  principle  functions  in  the 
university.  One  is  to  train  students  in  the  principles  of  the  scientific 
study  of  behavior  to  serve  as  a foundation  for  later  professional  work  as 
graduate  students  in  psychology,  in  social  work,  or  other  related  areas. 

The  second  is  to  give  the  student  who  is  not  necessarily  interested  in  a 
career  in  psychology  or  related  fields  a deeper  and  clearer  understanding 
of  the  factors  which  affect  his  own  behavior  and  the  behavior  of  those 
around  him.  Some  students  who  take  courses  in  this  department  may  do  so 
with  clear  professional  goals  in  mind.  Others  will  do  so  simply  out  of 
intellectual  curiosity.  Still  others  will  do  so  because  they  believe  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  such  courses  will  be  generally  useful  to  them  in 
their  personal  lives  or  in  their  careers.  We  welcome  all  three  types  of 
students . 

Psychology  is  a diverse  subject  ranging  from  neurophysiology  at  one 
extreme  to  sociology  at  the  other.  Although  the  interests  of  the  members 
of  the  Livingston  College  department  are  fairly  heterogeneous,  they  pri- 
marily center  about  the  understanding  of  man  in  his  social  context.  Courses 
in  other  areas  (e.g.,  physiological  psychology,  animal  behavior,  sensation 
and  perception)  are  presently  available  on  other  Ne\;  Brunswick  campuses  and 
in  the  future  may  be  taught  on  the  Livingston  Campus. 

In  addition  to  formal  course  work,  students  will  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  involve  themselves  in  ongoing  research  being  conducted  by 
department  members  and  in  relevant  field  experiences. 

The  departmental  faculty  as  of  the  time  this  announcement  went  to 
press,  along  with  an  indication  of  their  current  research  interests,  are 
listed  below. 


FACULTY 

Robert  M.  Krauss,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman.  B.A. , Ph.D.,  New  York 
University.  Language  and  communication;  language  develop- 
ment; cooperation  and  conflict.  Co-author  of:  Theories 

in  Social  Psychology. 

Seymour  Rosenberg,  Professor.  B.S.,  Citadel;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana. 

Personality  perception;  semantic  structure;  mathematical 
models  of  social  behavior.  Author  of:  "Behavior  in  a 

continuous-response  task  with  non-contingent  reinforcement;" 
"Influence  and  reward  in  structured  tvjo-person  interactions;" 
co-author  of:  "Choice  behavior  in  a verbal  recognition  task 

as  a function  of  induced  associative  strength." 

Silvan  S.  Tomkins,  Professor.  E.A. , M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Study  of  emotions;  ideology  and  personality; 
personality  assessment.  Author  of:  Some  Aspects  of 

Family  Structure:  Affect.  Cognition  and  Personality. 

Lawrence  A.  Pervin,  Associate  Professor.  E.A. , Queens;  Ph.D.,  harvard. 

Clinical  psychology,  personality,  individual-environment 
interaction.  Author  of:  "A  twenty-college  study  of 

student-college  interaction  using  TAPE  (Transactional 
Analysis  of  Personality  and  Environment):  Rationale, 
reliability,  and  validity." 
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Melvin  R.  Gary,  Aprlstant  Professor.  B.A. , Uaverford;  M.A. , Ph.D.,  Ohio 

State  University.  Cognitive  style;  attitudes  and  prejudice. 

COURSES 

TOPICS  IN  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  02:830:105  (Cr.  4) 

Staff 

Several  topics  of  current  research  interest  in  social  psychology  will 
be  examined.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relevant  theoretical  formu- 
lations and  their  empirical  foundations.  Examples  of  topics  that  may  be 
considered  are:  impression  formation,  factors  effecting  rates  of  inter- 

action in  small  groups;  the  structure  and  development  of  attitudes; 
personality  structure  and  social  interaction;  and  competition  and  conflict. 
(To  be  offered  in  1969-1970.) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TOPICS  02:830:107,108  (Cr.  4,4) 

Staff 

A number  of  diverse  topics  of  current  or  historical  interest  will  be 
examined  in  some  depth.  Examples  of  the  sorts  of  things  that  may  be  dis- 
cussed are:  the  child's  acquisition  of  language;  the  role  of  feedback  mech- 
anisms in  the  regulation  of  behavior;  conditioning  and  the  modification  of 
behavior;  the  psychophysical  methods;  facial  expression  and  the  affect. 

(To  be  offered  in  1969-1970.) 

PREJUDICE  AND  CONFLICT  02:830:204  (Cr.  4) 

Staff 

A survey  of  social  psychological  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment and  consequences  of  inter-ethnic  and  inter-racial  attitudes.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  role  of  attitudes  in  inter-group  conflict. 
(May  be  offered  in  1969-1970.) 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY  02:830:272  (Cr.  4) 

Staff 

A survey  of  the  major  systems  of  personality  (e.g.,  psychoanalytic 
theory,  social  learning  theory,  trait  theory) . Such  topics  as  personality 
structure,  personality  dynamics,  development,  and  change  will  be  considered. 
(May  be  offered  in  1969-1970.) 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  02:830:279  (Cr.  4) 

Staff 

A survey  of  the  factors  affecting  the  growth,  maturation,  and  develop- 
ment of  human  behavior.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  development  in  its 
social  context.  (May  be  offered  in  1969-1970.) 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ABNORMAL  BEHAVIOR  02:830:363  (Cr.  4) 

Staff 

A survey  of  theory  and  research  on  neurotic,  psychotic  and  forms  of 
psychopathology.  (Will  not  be  offered  in  1969-1970.) 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  COMMUNICATION  02:830:365  (Cr.  4) 

Staff 

Topics  to  be  considered  include:  the  structural  and  statistical  pro- 
perties of  language;  speech  perception;  language  acquisition;  verbal  and 
non-verbal  communication.  (Probably  will  not  be  offered  in  1969-1970.) 
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QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  02:830:382  (Cr.  4) 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  quantitative  methodology  of  psychology. 
Included  will  be  elementary  descriptive  statistics,  research  design, 
and  psychological  scaling.  (Will  not  be  offered  in  1969-1970.) 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology  focuses  on  the  social  arrangements  which  affect  people's 
behavior  and  life  chances.  The  Livingston  department  will  give  special 
attention  to  urban  social  arrangements,  including  the  life  of  the  poor 
in  urban  ghettoes,  and  processes  in  American  as  well  as  other  societies 
of  the  development  and  transformation  of  such  arrangements.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  applied  research  intended  to  design  systems  to  bring  about  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  urban  situation.  Both  course  work  and 
department  research  will  be  oriented  toward  application  and  innovation 
as  well  as  systematic  theory. 


FACULTY 

Irving  L.  Horowitz,  Professor  and  Chairman.  B.S.S.,  City  College  of  New 
York;  M.S.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Buenos  Aires  University. 
Principal  investigator.  Studies  in  Comparative  Inter- 
national Development.  Senior  Editor,  Trans-Action 
Magazine;  editor.  Studies  in  Comparative  International 
Development ; Editorial  Board,  International  Studies 
Quarterly : associate  editor.  The  Journal  of  Conflict 
Resolution.  Recent  books:  Revolution  in  Brazil:  Politics 

and  Society  in  a Developing  Nation;  Three  Worlds  of  De- 
velopment:  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  International 

Stratification;  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Project  Camelot; 
Profess ing  Sociology:  The  Life  Cycle  of  a Social  Science. 

Harry  C.  Bredemeier,  Professor.  B.A. , Cincinnati;  Ph.D.,  Columbia. 

Chairman  of  New  Brunswick  Sociology  Departments.  Social 
theory.  Co-author,  Social  Problems  in  America  and  The 
Analysis  of  Social  Systems. 

Myron  Glazer,  Associate  Professor.  B.A. , City  College  of  New  York; 

M.A. , Rutgers;  M.A. , Ph.D.,  Princeton.  Author:  "The 

Professional  and  Political  Attitude  of  Chilean  University 
Students."  Currently  collaborating  on  a 6-country  study 
of  Latin  American  University  students,  to  be  published  by 
Basic  Books;  currently  collaborating  with  Peter  I.  Rose 
and  Lawrence  Rosen  on  a volume  dealing  with  the  research 
process,  to  be  published  by  Random  House. 

Mary  Symons  Strong,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  Oberlin;  M.A. , Cincinnati; 

M.A. , Alberta.  Research  on  changing  identities  and  values 
of  the  Negro  middle  class. 

COURSES 

THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  STUDENT  LIFE  02:920:101  (Cr.  4). 

Glazer 

Emphasis  on  the  sensitizing  nature  of  social  concepts  and  the  im- 
portance of  careful  research  investigation  in  the  effort  to  understand 
the  student  role.  The  primary  goal  is  to  encourage  each  student  to 
analyze  his  own  social  situation. 
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POLITICAL  SOCIOLOGY  02:920:402  (Cr.  4). 

Horowitz 

The  course  will  cover  the  practical  and  historical  setting  of 
political  sociology,  the  organizational  bases  of  political  ideologies, 
and  social  levels  and  social  forms  of  political  behavior. 

CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  02:920:403  (Cr.  4). 

Horowitz 

The  course  will  focus  on  the  "third  world"  of  Latin  America  and 
cover  such  topics  as  ruralism-urbanism,  classes  and  races  in  struggle, 
industrialism  and  modernization,  militarism  and  legitimacy,  revolution 
and  counterrevolution,  Castro  and  communism. 
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URBAN  PLANNING  AND  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 


The  undergraduate  offerings  of  this  department  form  an  interdisci- 
plinary array  of  subjects  of  study  focusing  on  problems,  activities,  and 
phenomena  that  are  particularly  characteristic  of  urban  communities.  The 
emphasis  is  on  systematic  analysis  of  urban  community  activities  and  prob- 
lems. The  approach  goes  beyond  descriptive  urban  studies  into  questions 
of  urban  community  policy  formulation  and  development  through  orderly 
planning  and  programming. 

A complementary  Department  of  Community  Action  is  expected  to  develop 
courses  that,  together  with  those  of  the  Department  of  Urban  Planning  and 
Policy  Development,  will  make  up  the  offerings  in  a program  or  programs 
of  concentration  in  urban  studies  and  community  action. 

FACULTY 

Lawrence  D.  Mann,  Professor  and  Chairman.  A.B.,  M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 

Formerly  Ford  Foundation  Adviser  to  Chilean  Government; 
Review  Editor,  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners and  formerly  compiling  editor,  Ekistics . Author  of 
Planning,  Housing,  and  Social  Relations  in  Urban  Race  Con- 
tact Areas;  The  Intra-Urban  Hierarchy  of  Communities; 
Community  Facilities  and  Urban  Development  Programming . 

George  W.  Carey,  Professor.  A.B.,  A.H.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia.  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  Environmental  Perception  Project,  Univer- 
sal International  Urban  Film  Series,  Time-Life  Education 
reprint  series.  Author  of  Teaching  Demography  in  the 
Context  of  Geography  and  Human  Ecology  (jointly) ; The 
Urban  Geography  of  Metropolitan  Regional  Systems;  Teaching 
Population  Dynamics  (contributor) . 

George  Sternlieb,  Professor.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard.  Director  of  the  Business  Research  Center, 

Rutgers;  Fellow,  Harvard-M.I.T.  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies;  Research  Associate,  Harvard  Business  School; 
Co-founder  and  Treasurer,  Adams  Associates  (Electronic 
Data  Processing) . Author  of  The  Future  of  the  Downtown 
Department  Store;  Garden  Apartment  Houses:  A Municipal 

Cost-Revenue  Analysis;  The  Impact  of  Sales  Taxes  as  a 
Function  of  Family  Income;  The  Tenement  Landlord;  Social 
Needs  and  Social  Resources:  A Newark  Inventory. 

Edward  B.  Wilkens,  Professor.  A.B.,  B.Arch.,  M.S.,  Columbia,  Dottore  in 
Architettura,  University  of  Rome.  Director  of  the  Rutgers 
Planning  Service,  and  Director  of  University  Campus  Plan- 
ning. Consultant  to  numerous  state  and  local  authorities. 
Author  of  Evaluation  of  State  Legislation  in  Planning  and 
Urban  Redevelopment;  Mapping  for  Planning;  The  Millstone 
Watershed  Regional  Planning  Study. 

Norman  Williams,  Jr.,  Professor.  B.A.,  Yale;  Graduate  Research  Scholar, 
Cambridge;  L.L.B.,  Yale.  Currently  Visiting  Professor  of 
Law,  Rutgers;  Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  Governor's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Transportation;  Director,  Division 
of  Planning  and  Chief  of  Master  Planning  Office,  New  York 
City;  Senior  Analyst,  Plan  for  Rezoning  New  York.  Editor, 
"Zoning  and  Planning  Notes,"  American  City  Magazine. 
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Author  of  The  Structure  of  Urban  Zoning;  Planning,  Zoning, 
and  Land  Use  Controls;  Land  Acquisition  for  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion: Analysis  of  Selected  Legal  Problems. 

Brent  B.  Friedlander,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  M.C.P.,  Yale.  Planner, 
Harrison,  Ballard  & Allen;  Planner,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
Redevelopment  Agency.  Author  of  "Planning  Cities  for  a 
Free  Society,"  "Traffic  Factors  in  the  Regional  City" 
(jointly);  "Characteristics  and  Problems  of  Urban  Renewal 
Programs  in  Northeastern  New  Jersey"  (jointly);  and  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Appearance  (contributor) . 

David  Popenoe,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Research  and  Education 

at  the  Urban  Studies  Center.  A.B.,  Antioch  College,  M.C.P., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Consultant  in  Urban 
Studies,  National  Council  of  Churches.  Author  of  Costs  and 
Benefits  in  Urban  Renewal  Decision:  A Study  of  Rational 

Planning  in  the  Public  Sector;  Urban  Studies:  Present 

Trends  and  Future  Prospects  (Special  Issue  of  The  American 
Behavorlal  Scientist)  (co-editor  and  contributor) ; The 
Church  and  the  Urban  Condition;  The  Sociology  of  Urban 
Condition;  The  Sociology  of  Urban  Communities  (co-editor) . 

Jerome  G.  Rose,  Associate  Professor.  A.B.,  Cornell;  L.L.B.,  Harvard. 

Private  practice  at  law  and  industrial  management.  Author 
of  The  Legal  Advisor  on  Home  Ownership;  Legal  Points  on 
Buying  of  the  Lot  for  your  House;  East,  West,  Home  is  Best . 

Duncan  E.  Walton,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Long  Island  University,  M.A., 
New  York  University,  Ph.D.,  Adelphi  University.  Formerly 
responsible  for  developing  and  coordinating  psychological 
services  and  training  for  a Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
psychiatric  ward. 

Salah  S.  M.  El-Shaks,  Assistant  Professor.  B.S.,  Architecture,  Cairo; 

M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Formerly  Director  of  Metropolitan 
Planning,  Greater  Cairo  Planning  Commission;  Lecturer  in 
Planning,  Alexandria  University,  School  of  Engineering; 
Planner,  The  Public  Corporation  for  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Cairo.  Author  of  City-Size  Distributions  and 
Economic  Development . 

George  Hagevik,  Assistant  Professor.  A.B.,  M.A. , University  of  Washington; 

Certificate,  Goethe  Institute,  Munich;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Planner,  Puget  Sound  Region- 
al Transportation  Study,  Land  Use  Analyst,  King  County, 
Washington.  Author  of  Decision  Processes  in  Air  Pollution 
Control;  The  Consumers  of  Medical  Care;  Organization  for 
Public  Investment:  The  ARA  and  EDA  Experience;  Locational 

Tendencies  and  Space  Requirements  of  Retail  Business  in 
Suburban  King  County . 

Raymond  Jay  Struyk,  Assistant  Professor.  A.B.,  Quincy  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Washington  University  of  St.  Louis.  Research  Associate, 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Author  of  "Tax  Structure, 

Public  Service  Levels  and  Regional  Economic  Growth," 

Journal  of  Regional  Science;  Practices  in  Evaluation  of 
Water  Resource  Projects. 
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COURSES 


Courses,  or  more  precisely  study  topics,  will  be  offered  in  the 
following  main  urban  activity  systems  or  subsystems,  each  identified  by 
the  second  digit  in  course  numbers:  Politics  and  Government  (210  series). 

Education  (220  series).  Health  (230  series).  Social  Services  (240  series). 
Housing  (250  series).  Transportation  (260  series).  Communications  (270 
series).  Local  Economy  (280  series).  Other  Specific  Systems  (290  series), 
and  General  - crosscutting  two  or  several  systems  - (200  series).* 

Entering  freshmen  Interested  in  concentrating  their  studies  in  this 
area  are  advised  to  take  one  or  two  urban-oriented  Freshmen  Interdisci- 
plinary Courses.  However,  subjects  at  the  200  level  in  this  department 
are  open  to  freshmen  with  the  consent  of  instructors  and  advisers. 

Courses  at  the  200  level  will  emphasize  depth  in  analysis  of  specific 
urban  systems  and  action  programs  related  to  these.  Topics  at  the  300 
level  will  concentrate  on  bridging  studies  of  urban  activities  and  basic 
action  approaches  with  more  complex  approaches.  And  those  at  the  400 
level  will  include  advanced  courses  of  several  kinds . It  is  expected  that 
a number  of  the  400  level  courses  will  be  countable  toward  graduate 
degrees;  included  are  accelerated  Masters'  in  several  areas  which  are  now 
in  the  proposal  stage. 

THE  CITY  AND  HUMAN  HEALTH  02:970:201  (Cr.  4) 

Hagevik 

Consideration  of  physical  and  mental  health  problems  with  special 
emphasis  on  their  manifestations  specific  to  urban  environments. 

COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  AND  COMMUNITY  PLANNING  02:970:207  (Cr.  4) 

Mann 

The  concept  of  "community  facilities"  as  a bridge  between  physical 
structures  and  the  social  activities  they  facilitate;  planning  and  pro- 
gramming as  bridges  between  the  study  of  urban  service  phenomena  and 
action  approaches. 

URBAN  HOUSING  AND  RESIDENTIAL  NEIGHBORHOODS  02:970:211  (Cr . 4) 

Friedlander 

Basic  questions  of  activities  and  problems  residentially  focused  and, 
by  extension,  their  manifestations  in  local  residential  "neighborhood" 
communities . 

ISSUES  IN  URBAN  RENEWAL  02:970:215  (Cr.  4) 

Rose  and  staff 

Problems  resulting  from  public  activities  to  replace  low-income 
housing  with  that  for  higher  Incomes  or  by  commercial  or  other  activities; 
related  questions  of  feasibility  and  desirability  of  residential  upkeep 
and  rehabilitation  campaigns. 

ISSUES  IN  URBAN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  02:970:220  (Cr.  4) 

Staff 

Exploration  of  various  facets  of  problems  resulting  from  the  dilemma 
of  economic  and  administrative  efficiency  vs.  community  and  parent  parti- 
cipation in  the  educational  process. 


* The  200  level  is  used  for  purposes  of  example  here.  Generally,  the  same 
systematic  use  of  the  second  digit  of  course  numbers  will  hold  for 
topics  offered  at  the  300  level  and  at  the  400  level. 
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URBAN  PROBLEMS,  POLICIES  & PLANNING  02:970:301  (Cr.  3) 

Staff 

Introduction  to  the  interrelated  social,  economic  and  physical  problems 
of  urban  communities.  Overview  of  housing,  transportation,  commercial, 
industrial,  educational,  recreational,  air  and  water  pollution,  and  police 
and  fire  protection  questions.  Exploration  of  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment approaches  to  these  conditions. 

BASIC  METHODS  OF  URBAN  PLANNING  02:970:302  (Cr.  3) 

Staff 

Overview  of  decision-making  stages  in  planning:  problem  definition, 

research,  policy  formulation,  programming,  and  project  design.  Elementary 
exercises  in  applying  planning  approaches  to  problems,  emphasizing  data 
sources,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  information,  and  the  formulation 
of  coherent  proposals  for  defined  urban  areas. 

URBAN  PROBLEMS,  POLICIES,  AND  PLANNING  02:970:305  (Cr.  A) 

Staff 

Similar  in  subject  matter  to  02:970:301  but  with  more  intensive  read- 
ings and  required  extra  laboratory  sessions. 

BASIC  METHODS  OF  URBAN  PLANNING  02:970:306  (Cr.  A) 

Staff 

Similar  in  subject  matter  to  02:970:302  but  with  more  intensive  read- 
ings and  required  extra  laboratory  sessions. 

HISTORY  OF  PLANNED  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  02:970:311  (Cr.  3) 

Staff 

Development  of  urban  forms  at  significant  periods  of  history  and  from 
earlier  prototypes.  Fundamental  physical  relationships  and  aesthetic 
features  as  related  to  social,  economic,  and  geographic  conditions.  In- 
fluences of  utopian  ideas,  early  Master  Plan  concepts,  and  practical  ob- 
jectives upon  the  planned  forms  of  cities  and  regions. 

THEORY  OF  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  02:970:312  (Cr.  3) 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  modern  planning  theory  including  present  forms  of 
planning  organizations  and  administrative  methods.  Purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  modern  plans  and  planning.  The  effect  of  modern  technology 
upon  planning  methods,  objectives,  and  physical  form.  Basic  legal  and 
historical  background  to  modern  zoning  and  planning  instruments. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  REGION  IN  INTERNATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE  02 : 970 : 313 , 31A 
(Cr.  A, A) 

El-Shaks 

Overview  of  the  physical,  economic,  political  and  social  characteris- 
tics of  metropolitan  and  megalapolitan  urbanized  areas  in  a number  of 
different  parts  of  the  world,  each  in  national  and  international  perspec- 
tive. 

HISTORY  OF  PLANNED  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  02:970:315  (Cr.  A) 

Wilkins 

Similar  in  subject  matter  to  02:970:311  but  with  more  intensive  read- 
ings and  required  extra  meetings. 

THEORY  OF  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  02:970:316  (Cr.  A) 

Mann 

Similar  in  subject  matter  to  02:970:312  but  with  more  intensive  read- 
ings and  extra  meetings. 
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PLANNING  AND  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  METHODS  02:970:401,402  (Cr.  3,3) 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  C.P.  301,302  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Complex  urban  problems  and  advanced  planning  and  policy  approaches  to 
dealing  with  them.  Plan  development,  programming  and  implementation. 

Field  work,  and  the  operation  of  planning  agencies  will  be  included. 

LEGAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  URBAN  PLANNING  02:970:403  (Cr.  3) 

Staff 

Examination  and  evaluation  of  federal,  state,  and  local  legislation 
and  related  legal  instruments,  implementing,  affecting,  or  establishing 
planning  agencies  and  programs,  including  planning  enabling  laws;  zoning 
ordinances;  subdivision  controls;  building,  health,  and  sanitary  codes; 
laws  establishing  authorities,  special  agencies,  and  subsidies,  or  con- 
trolling highway  access,  easements,  traffic,  public  finances,  and  urban  re- 
development . 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PLANNING  AND  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  02:970:404  (Cr . 4) 
Staff 

A seminar  in  special  problems  in  urban  planning  and  policy  development 
dealing  with  advanced  approaches  to  a variety  of  facets  of  urban  problems 
and  their  solutions.  Emphasis  will  be  on  small  group  discussions,  in- 
volving guest  lecturers  from  a variety  of  backgrounds,  and  on  original 
field  and  library  research  by  students. 

LEGAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  URBAN  PLANNING  02:970:405 
Rose 

Similar  to  02:970:403  but  with  more  intensive  readings  and  required 
extra  meetings . 
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APPENDIX 


HISTORY  OF  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY,  one  of  the  country's  nine  colonial  colleges,  con- 
sists of  eighteen  major  divisions  in  New  Brunswick,  Newark  and  Camden,  and 
maintains  educational  services  in  many  communities  throughout  New  Jersey. 
Designated  by  the  Legislature  as  The  State  University  of  New  Jersey  in 
1945,  it  offers  to  the  citizens  the  heritage  of  almost  two  centuries  of 
lasting  tradition,  sound  academic  standing,  high  educational  integrity, 
and  significant  research  and  other  services.  The  University  is  managed 
by  a Board  of  Governors,  including  the  President  of  the  University  and 
the  Chancellor  of  Higher  Education,  ^ officiis,  six  governors  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  five  elected  by  and  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Rutgers  was  founded  as  Queen's  College  on  November  10,  1766.  In  1825 
the  trustees  of  the  college  changed  its  name  to  Rutgers  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Henry  Rutgers,  who  had  been  a trustee. 

In  1864  the  Scientific  School  of  Rutgers  College  was  designated  the 
Land-Grant  College  of  New  Jersey  with  curricula  in  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, and  chemistry.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  were  added 
by  State  and  Federal  actions  in  1880  and  1888,  respectively.  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  now  Douglass  College,  opened  its  doors  in  1918  on  land 
adjacent  to  the  College  Farm.  The  School  of  Education  was  organized  in 
1923,  and  in  the  following  year  the  name  "Rutgers  University"  was  adopted 
for  the  entire  institution. 

Important  in  the  more  recent  development  of  the  University  have  been 
the  organization  of  the  University  Extension  Division  (1925) , the  incor- 
poration into  the  University  of  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Pharmacy  in 
Newark  (1927),  the  formal  organization  of  the  Graduate  School  in  1933, 
the  establishment  in  1935  of  University  College,  the  inclusion  within 
Rutgers  in  1946  of  the  University  of  Newark,  comprising  a College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  a Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  and  a School 
of  Law,  the  organization  in  1949  of  the  Institute  of  Microbiology,  the 
acceptance  in  1950  of  the  College  of  South  Jersey  in  Camden  as  a University 
unit,  the  organization  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Library  Service  and  of 
Social  Work  in  1953  and  1954,  respectively,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
College  of  Nursing  in  1956.  In  1960  the  School  of  Education  was  designated 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education.  The  Rutgers  Medical  School  was  authorized 
in  1961  and  accepted  its  first  class  in  1966.  Livingston  College  was  named 
in  1965,  and  its  first  class  will  enter  in  1969. 
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OFFICERS  OF  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Bernardsville 
Brielle 
Princeton 
Piscataway 
Newark 
South  Orange 
Millbrook,  N.Y. 
barren 
Edison 
Bound  Brook 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Columbus 

OFFICERS 

Charles  H.  Brower,  Chairman 
Archibald  S.  Alexander,  Vice-Chairman 
John  L.  Swink,  Treasurer 
Karl  E.  Metzger,  Secretary 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Archibald  S.  Alexander,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LLD. 

Charles  L.  Brower,  B.S.,  LL.D. 

Ralph  A.  Dungan,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Litt.D.,  ex  officio 

Mason  Welch  Gross,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  L.H.D.,  ex  officio 

Bessie  Nelms  Hill,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Joel  R.  Jacobson,  B.S.,  Litt.D. 

Charles  A.  Jurgensen,  B.S. 

Philip  J.  Levin,  LL.B. 

Philip  C.  Muccilli 
Claire  W.  Nagle,  A.B.,  J.D. 

Irwin  W.  Sizer,  Ph.D. 

Frederick  0.  Ziegler,  B.S.M.E. 


Henry  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  LL.D. 

Keypor t 

Archibald  S.  Alexander,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 

Bernardsville 

Orville  E.  Beal,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  LL.D. 

Short  Kills 

Charles  h.  Brower,  B.S.,  LL.D. 

Brielle 

Arnold  E.  Brown,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Englewood 

A.  Paul  Burton,  B.S. 

Pitman 

Peter  Cartmell,  B.S. 

Rums on 

Donald  M.  Dickerson,  B.S. 

Rutherford 

Ralph  R.  Dungan,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Litt.D.,  ex  officio 

Princeton 

William  J.  Gaskill,  B.A. 

Chappaqua,  N.Y. 

Stanley  P.  Godleski,  A.M. , Ed.D. 

South  Plainfield 

Mason  Welch  Gross,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  L.ii.D.,  ex  officio 

Piscataway 

Alfred  Hedefine,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Sparta 

Norma  W.  Hess  (Mrs.  Leon),  B.A. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Gregory  Hewlett,  A.B. 

Maplewood 

Bessie  Nelms  Hill,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Nev/ark 

Joel  R.  Jacobson,  B.S.,  Litt.D. 

South  Orange 

Charles  A.  Jurgensen,  B.S. 

Millbrook,  N.Y. 

Milton  Kahn,  Ph.G. 

Somerville 

Robert  Kaplan,  B.S. 

New'ark 

Marie  H.  Katzenbach  (Mrs.  Edward  L.),  Litt.D. 

Princeton 

C.  Russell  Kramer,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

Chatham 

I.  Robert  Kriendler,  A.B.,  L.H.D. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Philip  J.  Levin,  LL.B. 

Warren 

William  Levine,  Ph.G. 

Paterson 

Leslie  G.  McDouall 

Short  Hills 

Morris  Milgram,  B.A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Donald  A.  Millard,  B.A. 

Lincoln,  Mass. 

William  C.  Miller,  B.S.,  LL.D. 

Englewood 

Allan  G.  Mitchell,  B.S. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Ruth  C.  Mitchell  (Mrs.  William  A.),  B.A. 

Lincoln  Park 

Philip  Muccilli 

Edison 

Claire  W.  Nagle,  A.B.,  J.D. 

Bound  Brook 
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Roy  F.  Nichols,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D. 

Frederick  W.  Pfister 
Norman  Reitman,  M.D. 

Willard  A.  Sahloff,  Litt.B.,  LL.D. 

Edgar  T.  Savidge,  B.S. 

George  H.  Shay,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Irwin  W.  Sizer,  Ph.D. 

Edward  J.  Slotkin,  B.A. 

Max\\;ell  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Herbert  H.  Tate,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Lavenia  S.  Taylor  (Mrs.  S.  Herbert) 

George  B.  Undervjood,  Litt.B. 

Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 

David  A.  Werblin,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Foster  B.  \-Jhitlock 
Grace  M.  Winterling,  B.A. 

Benjamin  Wolfson,  B.A. , M.D. 

Frederick  0.  Ziegler,  B.S.M.E. 

Robert  C.  Clothier,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  emeritus 
Harry  L.  Derby,  LL.D.,  emeritus 
Sumner  Brooks  Emerson,  B.S.,  emeritus 
William  A.  Feirer,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  emeritus 
Philip  Forman,  LL.D.,  emeritus 
Mallon  G.  Milliken,  B.S.,  emeritus 

Rosamond  Sawyer  Moxon  (Mrs.  John),  A.B.,  A.M. , emeritus 
Frederic  W.  Smith,  B.A.,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  emeritus 
Ralph  P.  White,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  emeritus 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Saddle  River 
Highland  Park 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Brunswick 
Somerville 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Caldwell 
Newark 

Merchantville 
Short  Hills 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Nev;  York,  N.Y. 
Summit 

Highland  Park 
Merchantville 
Merchantville 
Haverford,  Pa. 
Montclair 
Sarasota,  Fla. 
Oklawaha,  Fla. 
Trenton 
Dunedin,  Fla. 
Oley,  Pa. 

Madison 

Summit 


Trustees  Committee  on  Livingston  College:  Brown,  Hess,  Hewlett,  Kriendler, 

Milgram,  Tate 


OFFICERS 


William  C.  Miller,  Chairman 
Allan  G.  Mitchell,  Vice-Chairman 
Orville  E.  Beal,  Vice-Chairman 
John  L.  Swink,  Treasurer 
Karl  E.  Metzger,  Secretary 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


Mason  Welch  Gross,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  L.H.D. 
Maurice  Thurber  Ayers,  M.S. 

Earle  Winchester  Clifford,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.S. 
George  Henry  Holsten,  Jr.,  Litt.B. 

George  Albert  Kramer,  Ed.D. 

Karl  Edward  Metzger,  Ed.M. 

Irving  Pawa,  A.M. 

Richard  Schlatter,  D.Phil. 

John  Lewis  Swink,  M.B.A. 

Malcolm  Daily  Talbott,  A.B.,  J.D.,  LL.D. 

Henry  Ralph  Winkler,  Ph.D. 


**** 


President  of  the  University 
Assistant  to  the  President 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
Director  of  Public 
Relations 

Vice  Provost  and  Dean  of 

Admissions 

Secretary  of  the 

University 

Director  of  Alumni 

Relations 

Provost  £)f  the  University 
Vice  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  University 
Vice  President,  Rutgers- 
Newark 

Vice  Provost  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts 
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A.  Angus  Austen,  Ph.D. 

Mildred  A.  Baker,  A.B. 

Robert  P.  Biunno,  A.B. 

Courtney  Parmly  Brown,  B.S. 

Lowell  Conrad  Doak,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

John  Conrad  Frisch,  Jr.,  A.B. 
Albert  Kanna,  B.S. 

James  A.  Haworth,  B.S. 

Harold  Martin  Hirshman,  A.B. 
Elizabeth  Marie  lessen,  A.B. 

Herbert  Ross  Kells,  Ph.D. 

William  Joseph  Kolodinsky,  Ed.M. 

John  R.  Martin,  A.B.,  M.B.S. 

Joseph  Francis  Nolan,  A.M. 

Donald  Andrew  Sullivan,  M.E.,  P.E. 
Eugene  Paul  Young,  Ed.M. 


Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
Director  of  Food  Services 
Director  of  Admissions  Services 
Director  of  New  Facilities 
Associate  Treasurer  and 
Controller 

Director  of  Purchases 
Research  Contract  Officer 
Assistant  Controller 
University  Registrar 
Director  of  University 
Publications 
Assistant  Provost 
Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions 
Assistant  Provost 
Director  of  Housing 
Assistant  Vice  President 
Assistant  Provost  for  Academic 
Services 
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LIVINGSTON  COLLEGE  OFFICERS 


Ernest  A.  Lynton.... 
Warren  P.  Carrier... 
Lawrence  A.  Pervin.. 
Donald  B.  Edwards... 
James  C.  McDonald... 
Thomas  B.  Hartmann.. 

Phillip  L.  Garcia... 

Thomas  T.  Wadlington 

Duncan  E.  Walton.... 

Nadine  S.  Rier 

Filor  D.  Phifer 

Dana  S.  Bennett 

Doris  J.  Holohan.... 


Dean 

Associate  Dean 
Associate  Dean 
Assistant  Dean 
Assistant  Dean 
Special  Assistant 
for  Urban  Affairs 
Director  of  Academic 
Services 

Director  of  Financial 
Aid 

Director  of  Advising 
and  Guidance 
Librarian,  Kilmer 
Area  Library 
Assistant  Director 
of  Admissions 
Assistant  to  Dean 
Pervin 

Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions 


LIVINGSTON  COLLEGE  FACULTT 


Elton  M.  Anglada 

Licenciatura,  Santo  Domingo 
M.A.,  Connecticut 
Ph .D . , Illinois 

Stanley  Baxendale 

B.S. , Leeds 

Albert  Blumberg 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins 
M.A.,  Yale 
Ph.D.,  Vienna 

Harry  C.  Bredemeier 

A.B.,  Cincinnati 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

Lewis  Carliner 

A.B.,  George  Washington 

Warren  P.  Carrier 

A.B.,  Miami  University,  Ohio 
M.A.,  Harvard 
Ph.D.,  Occidental 
George  W.  Carey 

A. B.,  A.M.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia 

William  J.  Carroll 

B. A.,  Catholic  University 
M.B.A.,  Detroit 

Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Yehudi  A.  Cohen 

A. B.,  Brooklyn  College 
Ph.D. , Yale 

John  T.  Cox 

B. S . , Purdue 

M.E.E.,  New  York  University 

Roy  H.  DeBoer 

B.S.,  Cornell 
M.S.,  Rutgers 


Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish 

Associate  Professor  of 
Computer  Sciences 
Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of 
Philosophy 

Professor  and  Chairman 
of  New  Brunswick  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology 
Professor  of  Labor  Studies 

Professor  of  English  and 
Comparative  Literature; 
Associate  Dean 

Professor  of  Geography 

Professor  of  Computer 
Sciences  and  Director 
of  New  Brunswick  C.C.I.S. 

Professor  of  Anthropology 


Assistant  Professor  of 
Computer  Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture 
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Sarah  Ann  Droege 

B.S.,  Michigan  Technical  University 

Ernest  F.  Dunn 

B.A.,  Weslyan 

B.A.,  Hartford  Seminary 

M.A.,  Ph,D.,  Michigan  State 

Williiam  B.  Easton 

B.S.,  Cornell 
Ph.D.,  Princeton 

Salah  S . El-Shakhs 

B.S.,  Cairo  University,  Egypt 
M . C . P . , Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Fred  G.  Fender 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
Francis  Fergusson 

A. B. , Oxford 

Robin  J.  Fox 

B. S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  London 

Ralph  Freedman 

A. B.,  Washington 
M.A. , Brown 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

Brent  B.  Friedlander 

B. A.,  M.C.P.,  Yale 

Melvin  Gary 

B.A.,  Haverford  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Myron  Glazer 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York 

M.A.,  Rutgers 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton 

George  R.  Glenn 

B.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theoligical 
Seminary 

B.C.E.,  M.S.,  Clemsen 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Ronald  Gottesman 

A. B.,  Massachusetts 
M.A. , Colgate 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Gerald  M.  Grob 

B. S.,  City  College  of  New  York 
A.M. , Columbia 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern 
George  Hagevik 

A. B.,  A.M. , Washington 

C. T.F.,  Goethe  Institute 
M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Lauchland  A.  Henry 

B. S.,  M.S.,  D.S.,  Columbia 

Irving  L.  Horowitz 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York 
M.A.,  Columbia 
Ph.D- ) Buenos  Aires 

William  R.  Jenkins 

B.S.,  William  and  Mary 
M.S . , Virginia 
Ph.D. , Maryland 


Assistant  Professor  of 
Computer  Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of 
African  Languages  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Computer 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Urban  Planning  and  Policy 
Development 
Professor  of  Computer 
Sciences 

University  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature 
Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Anthropology 
Visiting  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature 


Associate  Professor  of 
Urban  Planning  and  Policy 
Development 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Visiting  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology 


Associate  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Assistant 
Dean,  College  of  Engineering 


Associate  Professor  of 
English 


Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  History 


Assistant  Professor  of 
Urban  Planning  and  Policy 
Development 

Lecturer  in 
Computer  Sciences 
Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Sociology 


Professor  and  Acting  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Biology 
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Donald  R.  King 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Rutgers 

Allen  J.  Korenjak 

B. S . , Notre  Dame 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton 
Robert  M.  Krauss 

A. B.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Donald  A.  Krueckeberg 

B. S.,  Michigan  State 
M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

George  L.  Levine 

B.A.,  New  York  University 
M.A. , Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Peter  Lindenfeld 

B.A.S.,  M.A.S.,  British  Columbia 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

Ernest  A.  Lynton 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology 

Ph.D.,  Yale 

Lawrence  D.  Mann 

A.M.,  M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard 


Robert  L.  Martin 

B.A.,  Haverford  College 

B.M.,  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale 

Richard  H.  Merritt 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers 


Thomas  H.  Mott,  Jr 

B.A.,  Rice  Institute 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

John  R.  McCormick 

B.A. , Minnesota 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Alfonso  Ortiz 

B.A. , New  Mexico 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Lawrence  A.  Pervin 

B.A.,  Queens  College 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Richard  P.  Petriello 

B.S.,  Iona  College 
M. S . , Seton  Hall 

Elizabeth  Petroff 

B.S.,  Northwestern 

M.A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Richard  Poirier 

B.A. , Amherst 
M.A.,  Yale 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Gerald  M.  Pomper 

A.B.,  Columbia 

A.M. , Ph.D.,  Princeton 


Associate  Professor  of 
Computer  Sciences  and 
Associate  Director,  C.C.I.S. 
Lecturer  in  Computer  Sciences 


Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of 
Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Urban 
Planning  and  Policy 
Development 

Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  English 

Professor  of  Physics 


Professor  of  Physics  and 
Dean 


Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Urban  Planning 
and  Policy  Development 
Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy 


Director  of  Resident 
Instruction  and  Associate 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Environmental  Science 
Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Computer 
Sciences;  Director  of  C.C.I.S. 
Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anthropology 

Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Associate 
Dean 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature 

•Professor  and  Chairman, 

New  Brunswick  Department 
of  English 

•Associate  Professor  and 
Acting  Chairman,  Department 
of  Political  Science 
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David  Popenoe 

A. B.,  Antioch 

MjC.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
Irving  N.  Rabinowitz 

B. S.,  City  College  of  New  York 
M.A. , Ph.D.,  Princeton 

Amelie  0.  Rorty 

B.A.,  Chicago 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale 

Jerome  G.  Rose 

A.B. , Cornell 

L. L.B.,  Harvard 

James  N.  Rosenau 

A. B. , Bard 

M. A.,  Johns  Hopkins 
Ph.D.,  Princeton 

Se3rmour  Rosenberg 

B. S. , The  Citadel 
M.A. , Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Nicholaes  Rzewsky 

B.A.,  Rutgers 
M.A. , Princeton 

Helen  1.  Safa 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Cornell 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

Danielle  Salt! 

Licenciada  en  Sociologia,  Buenos  Aires 
M.A. , St . Louis 

Seth  M.  Scheiner 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York 
M.A. , Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

David  A.  Shannon 

B.S.,  Indiana  State 
Ph.M.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Warren  Shapiro 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College 

M.A.,  Chicago 

Ph.D.,  Australian  National 

Edward  J.  Smoke 

B.S. , Rutgers 

Arthur  F.  Smullyan 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Serge  Sobolevitch 

B .A. , Queens 

A. M.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton 

George  Sternlieb 

B. A.,  Brooklyn  College 
M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  harvard 

Mary  S.  Strong 

B.A. , Oberlin 
M.A. , Cincinnati 
M.A. , Alberta 

Raymond  J.  Struyk 

B . A . , Quincy 

M.A. , Ph.D.,  Washington 

George  A.  Talbott  III 

B.A. , M.A. , Chicago 


Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Urban  Planning 
and  Policy  Development 
Professor  of  Computer 
Sciences  and  Director  of 
Research,  C.C.I.S. 

Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  of 
Urban  Planning  and  Policy 
Development 

Professor  and  Chairman, 

New  Brunswick  Department 
of  Political  Science 

Professor  of  Psychology 


Assistant  Professor  of 
Russian 

Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

Instructor  in  Spanish 


Associate  Professor  of 
History 

Professor  and  Chairman, 
New  Brunswick  Department 
of  History 

.Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 


Professor  of  Ceramics 

Professor  and  Chairman, 

New  Brunswick  Department 
of  Philosophy 
Associate  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature 

Professor  of  Urban  Planning 
and  Policy  Development 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology 


Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anthropology 
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Lionel  Tiger 

B.A, , M.A. , McGill 

Ph.D.,  University  of  London 

Silvan  S.  Tomkins 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
Using  Hua  Tseng 

A. B.,  National  Taiwan  University 
M.A.T.,  Indiana 

Ching-I  Tu 

B. A.,  National  Taiwan  University 
M.A.,  Ohio 

Ph.D.,  Washington 

Duncan  E.  Walton 

B.A.,  Long  Island  University 
M.A.,  New  York  University 
Ph.D.,  Adelphi 

James  J.  Wilhelm 

B.A.,  Yale 
M.A.,  Columbia 
Ph.D. , Yale 

Edward  B.  Wilkens 

A. B.,  B.Arch.,  M.S.,  Columbia 
Dottore  in  Architecture,  Rome 

Norman  Williams,  Jr 

B. A.,  L.L.B.,  Yale 

Richard  B.  Wilson 

A.B.,  A.M. , Ph.D.,  Princeton 


Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Lecturer  in  Chinese 


Assistant  Professor  of 
Chinese 


Associate  Professor  of  Urban 
Planning  and  Policy  Develop- 
ment and  Director  of 
Advising  and  Counseling 
Associate  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature  and 
English 

Professor  of  Urban  Planning 
and  Policy  Development 

Professor  of  Urban  Planning 
and  Policy  Development 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science 


Badi  G.  Foster 

B.A.,  Denver 

L.  David  Leverenz 

A.B.,  Harvard 

M.A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
John  E.  Pfeiffer 

A. B.,  Yale 

Albert  LaValley 

B. A. , Holy  Cross 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale 


Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science 
Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

Adjunct  Professor  of 
Anthropology 
Associate  Professor  of 
English 
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LIVINGSTON  COLLEGE  COMMITTEES 


The  Faculty  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  plans  and  programs 
in  many  areas  of  college  life.  Much  of  this  responsibility  is  carried  out 
by  a number  of  College  Planning  Committees  which  discuss  these  matters  in 
detail  and  report  their  recommendations  to  the  Faculty.  While  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college  community  will  be  developed  after  Livingston  has  ad- 
mitted its  first  class,  faculty  members  are  already  working  in  committees 
with  interested  students  from  Douglass  and  Rutgers  to  develop  tentative 
plans.  Livingston  students  will  become  members  of  the  committees  in  1969- 
1970. 

PLANNING  COMMITTEES: 

Admissions . Pomper,  Carey,  Cox,  DeBoer,  Krueckeberg,  Smoke,  Tanner, 

McDonald;  Phifer,  ex  officio , Holohan,  ex  officio ; student  consultants 
Green,  Molina,  Schmidt. 

Financial  Aid.  Wilson,  Hartmann,  Popenoe,  Tu;  Pervin,  ex  officio . 

Wadlington,  ex  officio;  student  consultants:  Walker,  Maldonado. 

Advising  and  Residence  Programs.  Pervin,  Krueckeberg,  Lindenfeld, 

Rosenberg,  Struyk,  Droege,  Bennett;  student  consultants:  Ktoris, 

Wright,  Molofsky,  Phillips. 

College  Government  and  Rules  of  Procedure.  Lynton,  Edwards,  Hartmann, 
Fender,  Scheiner,  Rorty;  Garcia,  ex  officio;  student  consultants: 
Najarian,  Ktoris,  Kievans. 

Curriculum.  Levine,  Carrier,  Fender,  Krauss,  Lindenfeld,  Pomper, 

Scheiner,  Sobolevitch,  Mann,  Rier,  Rorty,  Kramer;  Garcia,  ^ officio ; 
student  consultants:  Liebowitz,  Koenig. 

Community  Action,  College  Readiness,  and  Equal  Opportunity.  McDonald, 

Safa,  Friedlander,  Krauss,  Scheiner,  Wilson,  Struyk,  Hartmann,  Tanner; 
student  consultant:  Logan. 

Internship . Edwards,  Safa,  Rorty,  Friedlander,  Carliner,  Popenoe; 
student  consultants:  Bankston,  Conner. 

Library.  Sternlieb,  Rier,  Tseng,  Fergusson,  Fox,  Baxendale,  Sobolevitch; 
student  consultants:  Soto,  Lourake. 


OTHER  COMMITTEES: 

Appointment  and  Promotion.  Mann,  Mott,  Levine,  Fox. 
Review.  Levine,  Mann  (elected),  Rosenberg  (appointed). 

Secretary  to  the  Faculty:  Rorty 
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